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The symposium, convened in 1966 at the University of 
Arizona (Tucson), served as a sequel to the 1965 "Tucson Survey on 
the Teaching of Spanish to the Spanish speaking" and as a prologue to 
action. November 28-December 1, 1973 a National Bilingual Bicultural 
Institute was held to; (1) review the rationale, activities, and 
recommendations of the 1966 symposium; (2) review important 
activities in bilingual bicultural education since 1966; (3) 
demonstrate exemplary bilingual bicultural education programs which 
have been implemented in school settings of high Mexican American 
concentration; (U) review present and pending State and national 
bilingual bicultural education legislation and appropriations; and 
(5) develop new directions for bilingual bicultural education in 
American education for the 1970* s which will lead to national 
legislation. Since Chicanes are the largest Spanish speaking 
community in the United States, the institute's emphasis was on 
bilinouai bicultural education for Mexican American children, from 
preschool to college. Given in this report are: (1) condensed 
versions of addresses given at the institute; (2) work lab reports on 
State and national legislative, administrative, court, and community 
action; (3) brief descriptions of local and national bilingual 
bicultural exemplary projects; and (4) general institute 
recommendations. (NQ) 
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Historical Background 

In 1965 "Tho Tucson Survoy on the Teachinrj of 
Spanioh to tho Spanish-Speaking" posod perhaps tho 
first challenge for equal oaucational opportunitievS for 
the Mexican An^erican of tho Southwest. The Survey 
was conducted by leading educators from the Tucson 
area and sponsored t)y the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

At the heart of the cha'lenge for a more humane 
emphasis in education for the Mexican American was. 
the unalterable belief that Mexican American children 
are not deficient human beings, but rather that tho 
schools, techniques and materials are deficient and 
that these can and should bo changed to meet the 
needs of the Mexican American child. 

The NEA-Tjcson Survey resulted in the following 
recommendations which have since served as guide- 
lines for bilingual programs: 

There is a need for a well-articulated program of 
instruction from the pre-^school level to the high 
school level in the student's native language. 

The preparation of teachers for bilingual programs 
must be based on: (a^ the personal qualities of the 
teacher, (b) their knowledge of children and appre- 
ciation of the cultural environment of the community 
trom which these students derive, (c) ^kiW in the 
teaching process, ana (d) bilingual fluency. 

Teachers must be recruited from the Spanish- 
Speaking population and young Mexican Americans 
must be encouraged to pursue teaching as a career. 

Curriculum models must be characterized by their 
diversity so that the needs of students will be met 
rather than continue to fit tho children to the cur- 
riculum. 

English must be taught as a second language, using 
appropriate techniques and materials. 

Laws which directly or indirectly impede the use of 



the children's native language in the claueroom must 
be repealed. 

In 1966. as a direct result of the NEA-Tucson Sur- 
vey, a symposium. *'Thc Spanish-Speaking Child in 
the Schools of the Southwest." was convened at the 
University of Arizona in Tucson. This Symposium 
served as a sequel to the Survey and was rightfully 
qualified as a prologue to action. 

The Symposium concentrated on detailing facts 
about bilingual education, stimulating ideas, offering 
pertinent suggestions to interested participants, and 
presenting proposals relative to all levels of education 
for the Mexican American child. Six main areas 
emerged consistently in the interaction among the 
participants: 

Innovative classroom practices * 

Community participation in the schools 

Pr©-school education 

University involvement 

State legislation for bningual education 

Federal support for bilingual education. 

The mandates resulting from the Symposium were 
decisive and unequivocal: 

1. Spanish-speaKing teachers must be trained in 
accordance wilh specific criteiia. 

2. The school is an extension of the community and 
mutual support is imperative. 

3. Universities and colleges must intensify their 
mobilization of talent. 

4. A concerted effort ranging from the local to the 
national levels of government must be put into 
motion toward the accomplishment of the com- 
plex goals set for the education of the Mexican 
American child. 

5. A variety of state and federal funding resources 
must be vigorously pursued. 

In retrospect, the questions posed at the Symposium 
are still valid today. "What are we doing?", **What 
more can we do?" and "Where are we going?" 
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A Relook 
at Tucson '66 
a^nd Beyond 

Insiltuto Goals: 

To provide participants with alternative:^ and options 
to examine the various aspects of bilingual bicul- 
tural education in schoci settings with high con* 
contrations of Mexican American students, i.e.. 
community involvement, teaching practices, teacher 
preparation, research, legislation, and court actions. 

To orovide opportunities for participants to examine 
current programs and practices of bilingual bicul- 
turai education as they influence public education in 
the United States. 

To provide opportunities for participants to acquire 
greater knowledge, skills, and expertise that will 
enable them to influence the direction of bilingual 
bicultural education. 



Institute Obieotiv&s: 

To review the rationale, conff^rence activities, and 
recommendations of \h9 19C6 Tucson conference. 

To review ihe important festivities in bilingual bicul- 
tural education since 19G6. 

To demonstrate exemplary bilingual bicultural edu- 
cation programs v/hich ha/e been implemented in 
school settings with high concentrations of Mexican 
Amerii^an students. 

To review prt^sen! and pending f^tato bilingual bicul- 
tural education legislation and appropriations. 

To review present and pending nQtional bilingual 
bicultural education legislation and appropriations. 

To develop new directions for bilingual bicultural 
education in American education for the '70s which 
will lead to national legislation. 
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We came to the Institute to assess where we have 
come fiom ani where we are going in bilingual bi- 
cultural education in this country. Because Chlcanos 
are the largest Spanish-speaking community in the 
United States, wa decided to emphasize bilingual bl- 
oultural education for Mexican American children, 
from preschool to college. We committed ourselves, 
however, to share what we learned at the Institute with' 
^aJ^ other language and ethnic groups who need bilingual 

*!»nS*^ biculjural education—and with the larger society, 

^Jjj^ which needs it as well. 

V At the Institute, we exchanged information about 

some of tho programs, trends, and events that are 
tal<ing place .'irougliout the country. From our collec- 
tive experience, we drew recommendations which we 
believe will strengtnen bilingual bicultural education. 
We dedicate these to the ccnstruction of a culturally 
democratic society in the Unltfl States, and to greater 
understanding among the cultures of the vorld. 
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Bienveiiicla, Revista, 
y Proposiios 

New Mexico Governor Bruce King 

*'Wi2 recoonize ami respect all cultures." stated 
Governor King in his weicoming address, "and we are 
promoting in our public schools the establishment of 
instructional programs which will impart knowledge, 
respect, and a sense of multicultural value for alt 
groups regardless of their ethnic background." He 
recalled the adoption in 1969 of House Bit! 270 which, 
although unfunded, explicitly permitted any public 
cchooi in tne state to of*3r bilingual programs for 
Mexican American and Native American children. 
Subsequent bills and legisative appropriations en- 
acted during his administration, King said, have shown 
recognition of the valuable human resources of New 
Mexico— "resources of language and culture un- 
equaled percentagewise in the nation;' 

"We are anticipating." Governor King continued, 
"that for the 1974-75 school year over one million 
dollars in slate funds will be available for multicultural 
education. In addition, we are anticipating approxi- 
mately two million dollars under Title VII of the Ele- 
mentary ana Secondary Education Act and three 
million dollars under the Emergency School Aid Act. 
All of these funds ... are earmarked for providing 
special educational services to Mexican American. 
Native American, and Blaok children in our state." 

NEA Prasldent Helen Wise 

"The teachers of America musi waks up and be- 
come part of a vital, politically sophisticated force to 
change the priorities of this nation." This was {he 
central thrust of the message conveyed to participants 
by NEA President Helen Wise. In a written statement 
wired to the conference.* she reviewed the major 
recommendations of the Tucson Task Force Report. 
The Invistble Minority, released in 1966. She then re- 
ca'led the achievements in bilingual bicultural educa- 
tion growing out of the Tucson Symposium of 1966— 
notably, (a) passage of the Bilingual Education Bill 
in 1968; (b) establishment of the Office for Spanish 
Speaking in the U.S. Office of EduCvition; (c) the con- 
duct of summer institutes for teaciiers of Spanish- 
■ speak!ng children; and (d) the repeal of state laws 
prohibiting public schools from instructing students in 
Spanish or allowing classroom conversatic.i in 
Spanish. 

Emphasizing the NEA's coMmitment to bilingual bi- 
cultural education. Or. Wise quoted the Association's 
Continuing Resolution 13, which states: 

Tne NEA urges and will support its members and 
affiliates in seeking repeal of state laws prohib- 
iting the teaching of subjects other than foreign 
languages in any "anguage except English. The 
Association further urges the enactment of leqis- 
lation that requires bilingual education according 
to need and that v/ill provide necessary funds to 
develop teaching materials appropriate for stu- 
dents whose sole or major language in the home 
IS othe^ than English. 




Honorable Bruce King 

"And this past summer/* Dr. Wise said, "the Repre- 
;ientaiive Assembly mandated the establishment of a 
fully funded, professional, multicultural, multiracial task 
forre on bilingual bicultural education. But although 
progiess has been made since Tucson, she empha- 
sized, "it is not enough! Title Vli has existed to date 
on subminimal funding. Consequently, a vital bilingual 
program is being hampered like so many othei crucial 



• Dr. Wise was scheduled to address the Conference at the 
opening session on Wednesday evening. However, flight 
cancellations due to bad weather prevented her attendance. 
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education programs by an udminisfr\lion which puts 
education at tho bottom of the list of national 
priorities. ... It is our opinion that the Ame^rican 
school child has no friend in the White House, and 
not as many as he should »n Congress. 

"It is no friend who writes in a veto message that 
a program for natjonal child development and day 
care ctnters is 'radical.' 

*'lf is no friend who would promise S200 million a 
year for a right to read program and then deliver less 
than $30 million in four years. 

"It is po friend who would advance a legislative 
proposal that rejects the special needs of the handi- 
capped child, reduces spending for the impoverished 
child, and ignores libraries, vocational training pro- 
grams, up-to-date textbooks, and classroom equip- 
n\en\ as if they were mere frills. 

'Mt is, in short, no friend who views American 
children as inflationary." 

The only answer for teachers. Dr. Wise maintained, 
is informed political activism — "specifically to see to it 
that in 1974 we elect a Congress which can advance 
the concern of 46 million American schoolchildren 
and. in 1976, to put a friend of education in the Wliite 
House." 

Dr. Wise referred io an article in the December. 1, 



1973. issue of New Republic, in which the author. 
Peter Barnes, c'tes 26 counties in Texas where more 
than one-half of tho population are Chicanes. "Yet not 
one of these counties is controlled by Chicane offi- 
cials. On the other hand, he cites the situation in 
Crystal City, where, under the leadership of Jos6 
Angel Gutierrez, Chicanes have elected control of the 
school board, have made Chicanes a tnajority of the 
administrators in the school system, have improved 
bilingual education in the schools, and have witnessed 
a dramatic decrease in the Chicane dropout rate as 
a result." 

"That." Dr. Wise said, "is political power, and this 
IS what all of us must seek as our goal. For it will do 
little good to establish task forces, publish reports, 
and go to conferences if we do not elect the people 
to positions of power who can respond with the legis- 
lation we need. . . ." 

"We can do it," she declared. "We are the only 
national organization that has members in every 
voting diSvrict in this country. Organized through the 
NEA and its -iffiliates we represent close to two million 
members, and there is no way that we can be 
denied. . . , Together, united, we can make it possible 
for each of us more honestly to say. 'Gladly and 
proudly do I teach!* " 





Honorable Joseph Montoya: Ramon Huerta* NEA Executive 
Committee 
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Addresses^ 

THE CHALLENGE OF A 
MULTICULTURAL AMERICA 
Sohator Joseph M. Montoya (D-NM) 

1966: Commitment 

The National Education Association Symposium of 
1966 was a challenge to those of us who lived in the 
Southwest, where the need was greatest for a change 
in the way wo taught Mexican American children, tt 
was in Tucson that we first determined to build what 
we called "bridges of understanding" for the people 
in this country so that America would become the truly 
united nation it should be: a nation which valued its 
own variety and could speak and understand its own 
languages 

We left that meeting determined to generate interest 
ir new kinds of schools wherever language-minority 
children needed them. We wanted to generate new 
ideas in colleges and universities where teachers were 
preparing for the future. We wanted to generate con- 
cern in governments at every level. 

Senator Yarborough and I returned to Washington 
With your words reinforcing our own awareness of the 
naeds in our states and in the nation. The first Bilingual 
Education Act was the result. 

That was seven years ago — a time when new and 
progressive ideas about education were welcome In 
Washington, and when many of us thought it was 
enough to spotlight a need, develop a program to meet 
that need, provide federal help to get things going— 
and then settle back to wait for good results. 

1373: Reappraisal 

That was naive, of course. Things didn't work out 
quite the way we planned. We have helped some 
children, produced some teachers, funded some pro- 
grams. But somehow, in these last seven years we 
have failed to do the job we pledged to do. 

We have not been able to help the millions of stu- 
dents who entered our schools in those years since 
1966 — children who weie poor and spoke a language 
other than English. We called them "bilingua!" chil- 
dren. But they were not bilingual. They were mono- 
lingual — but in the wrong language. Wrong for most 
Americans, that is. We encouraged that "wrong" 
definition by calling them children of "limited English- 
speaking abijity." We oifered them, at best, remedial 
education as a temporary measure — and we found that 
"remedial" education was expensive, difficult, and un- 
popular. 

These children brought to their schools the language 
and culture of their homes, and in kindergarten or the 
first grade they were asked to forget all that they had 
learned in their first six years, to sacrifice their heri- 
tage, their individual worth, their unique talents, their 
pride in their communities and homes — all so they 
could be taught to think and read and write in English 
and lose that definition of being limited. 

At SIX or seven years of age they were asked to 
perform a kind of mental miracle — and when that 
miracle didn't happen those around them too often 
pretended it was the children's failure, instead of ours. 
Of course it was our failure, because we did not un- 



derstand the values of the languages and cultures we 
were asking those children to leave behind. Most of 
the programs we offered did not have the goal of real 
bilingualism. but simply offered a change in the brand 
of monolingualism the children us^ad. We tried to turn 
a child with ^'limited English-speaking'* ability into a 
child with "limited Spanish-speaking'' ability or 
"limited Indian language" ability. 

In all the years between that tirst meeting in Tucson 
and this one in Albuquerque, we have only managed 
to provide programs for a few hundred thousand chil- 
dren—a tiny 2 percent of those who needed our help. 
And most of the programs we offered were transitional 
programs designed to change one limiting handicap 
for another. 

Even now. seven years later .and «ix years after the 
legislation which was supposed to solve the problem, 
the federal government is helping only 217 programs 
in the whole United States. Some states have joined 
in the effort to help, and some local schools have be- 
gun to think about the problem — but very few peaces 
have faced the depth of the need or the realities of 
the problem. 

For most children who spoke a language other than 
English In 1966. the reality of 'the last seven years has 
been not bilingual or bicultural education,, but instead 
the gradual loss of learning potential; the frustration 
and Indignity of falling further and further behind other 
children every year; the anger at a system which re- 
fused to teach them in a language they understood, 
and demanded instead conformity in a language they 
could not comprehend. 

Those children who entered school In 1966, when 
we first pledged to provide a better kind of education 
for them, should be in the eighth grade today. For 
those who did not speak English we know statistically 
what has happened. Ten percent of them have drop- 
ped out of school already. Of those who are still in 
school. 64 percent are reading below grade level and 
10 percent are at least two years behind, in the fourth 
or fifth grades. And by the time they should be in the 
twelfth grade — just four years from now — 40 percent of 
these students will have dropped out of school. Only 
5 percent of them will ever complete college. 

What those statistics mean to the dropouts is pain- 
fully clear. They will always face the handicaps of 
higher unemployment, less income, less opportunity. 
- All the fringe benefits of poverty will be theirs: more 
illness, harder and less rewarding work, and earlier 
death. 

The truth is that we failed those children who en- 
tered school in 1966— and we may be going to fail 
their children, too. 

What went wrong? 

We did pass the legislation. But we failed to make 
it live up to its promise. Other pnorities were greater 
in Washington, and in 1968 we elected a presider^t 
who did not share our belief in this new kind of edu- 
cation. By 1970 we heard the rumblings of discontent 
from the White Hojse about money we were "wasting" 
—and finally this year we heard the requests that no 
money at all be budgeted for bilingual education. 

•^All addresses in this report have been condensed. If you 
want the full text of any address, write the Education Task 
Force de la Raza. 
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In addition lo our failures in government» educators 
themselves were discovering that the problem was 
more complex than we thought. Even If the money and 
support had been available, you educators were not 
really ready. You did not have the teachers trained, the 
textbooks wriMen, the testing materials and teaching 
techniques developed. 



Lescons of Experlenoe 

But all of us know more today than we did in 1966. 
We know that: 

• We need not only bilingual but also bicultural pro- 
grams—and one without the other is meaningless. 

• Not just Spanish-speaking children or Indian chil- 
dren, children who speak any language other than 
English, will benefit from bilingual and bicultural 
education — all children would benefit from that 
kind of opportunity in our schools. 

• In the few places where bilingual education has 
been tried, the results have been a sharp increase 
in achievement, not only for the child who speaks a 
language other than English, but for the English- 
speaking child who shares the program. 

• Literacy in two languages is better than literacy in 
one — and if children are allowed to read and write 
first in the language they know best they can soon 
learn to read and write in a second language at a 
faster pace. They can become literate in the lan- 
guage they bring to school and in the language they 
find in school — instead of becoming illiterate and 
nonfunctioning in both. 

• The teachers for successful bilingual programs are 
not just people who speak Spanish or French or 
Chinese or Indian — but are people who are biliterate 
and have been trained to teach in two languages, 
not one. 

• We have very few universities or colleges which are 
prepared to train that special kind of teacher—that 
is why we do not have enough teachers even for 

. the few programs in existence. (A recent survey 
shows that only about one-fourth of the teachers 
listed as being "bilingual" actually are trained to 
teach bilingually.) 

• It will take us many years to produce the teachers 
in the numbers needed, or the books and histories, 
the testing materials, the counseling and administra- 
tion for these new programs. We are not ready yet— 
and we know that. 

• Bilingualism means more than just getting through 
the transition period from kindergarten to third 
grade— and then being transformed overnight into 
a "normal" student who works only in English. It 
means instead learning in two languages steadily 
right on through high school and college— so that 
in the end the language you bring to school and the 
language you find in school are tools you can use 
all your fife. 

Most challenging of all. we know that there are still 
many American citizens who don't share our concern 
and don't understand the valuable resources that our 
multicultural population represents. In the crisis world 



of 1973, with inflation and shortages and world en- 
vironmental problems pressing from every side. It is 
going to be even more difficult to make bilingual edu* 
cation a first priority. 
What can we do? 

Legislative Proposals: Promises and 
Constraints 

The Title Vli Amendments now being considered by 
the Senate Education Committee* will provide more 
money, more teacher training, a greater emphasis on 
biculturalism and on expansion into adult and voca- 
tional education, better supervision and administration, 
rcGoarch into Innovative techniques, and cooperation 
with state and local governments and with families 
and communities. 

The most Important change in this legislation is that 
it presents the bilingual child as "advantaged and not 
disadvantaged" and it offers opportunities to the 
monolingual English-speaking child as well as to the 
child who is monolingual in anothe* language. 

However, the money that we can honestly promise 
to appropriate will not be enough to do the job — not 
nearly enough. Before we can provide that kind of 
money from government at any level we are going to 
have to convince other Americans that bilingual edu- 
cation is not remedial or a program to help handi- 
capped children. 

BlIingualism^Resource Education 

We are going to have to make all Americans un- 
derstand that bilingual education is resource educa- 
tion—that it will provide better education for children 
who come to school speaking on/y English. 

We must somehow nnake sure that our neighbors 
and friends who arc handicapped by not being able to 
speak any language except English understand the 
great gift which children who speak another language 
bring to tho schools— a gift they can share with all 
chiidren if they are allowed to. 

We must find a way to see that every child is al- 
lowed to learn about the many kinds of people who 
have written the history of America, and about the 
treasure of many cultures that are now ignored. 

People from many nations came here to find free- 
dom — and brought with them the stored knowledge 
of their many homelands. Today, as a result of that 
rich heritage, we should be the focal point of under- 
standing and progress. 

Knowing that, and understanding the thousands of 
ways in which America would be better today if we 
had taught our children about the riches of history 
and language and culture which were present in the 
Native Americans who were here first and in every 
group that came later, we can see now how foolish 
it was to try to melt people down into something 
homogeneous so that all Americans would be limited 
and identical. 



• Bilingual Education Reform Aot of 1973— Companion bills 
S. 2552 and 2553 introduced by Senators Montoya. Ken- 
nedy, and Cranston. 
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Multicultural Understanclings: A Future 
imperative 

The challenge we must take from this meeting is 
not only the challenge of Increasing and improving 
bilingual education for minorities. We must also accept 
the challenge to- provide for our country the multi- 
cultural knowledge which the twenty-first century will 
demand. 



We must see that every citizen in the United States 
understands that when children are asked to forget 
their own identity and their own traditions they do not 
miraculously turn into something better — instead, they 
shrink inside, and when that happens our whole na- 
tion shrinks too. As these small citizens are dimin- 
ished, so the opportunities and knowledge and future 
of this nation are diminished too. The dollar loss is 
monstrous. For every child who only graduates from 
the eighth grade when he could have graduated from 
high school, the lifetime income loss is more than 
$100,000. Multiply that by the millions who drop out 
of the schools that fail to provide the education they 



need, and the gross productivity loss to the nation 
is staggering. 

But even more important to average Americans 
must be the loss of education THEIR children could 
have had, but missed — the chance to learn two lan- 
guages instead of one, the chance to expand into many 
cultures, instead of one, the opportunity to bo ready 
for the many-cultured world of tho twenty-first century 
instead of being forever handicapped by being both 
monolingual and monocultural. 

When we talk about bilingual education in the last 
10 years, we have to say that in many wnys we have 
failed. But in trying to solve the problem, we have 
learned; and we know enough now to be able to en- 
large our own horizons and the horizons of every 
American. 

If we can leave this meeting In Albuquerque under- 
standing that opportunity, we can more easily open 
the doors to rapid expansion of bilingual and bicul- 
tural education. But we will have done more — we will 
have started on the road to a multicultural America, 
a place of leadership In the multicultH'al world in 
which we must all learn to live harmoniOvSly if we are 
to survive. 
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Growth Pains in Bilingual Bi^ultural 
Education Since Tucson *66 

Sr. Josu6 M. Qonzdiez 

ManBgement Intern, RoGkefeller Foundation 

University of l\/^a$sachusQtts 

Amlierst, Massachusetts 

StailstiGS of Progress 

As we look back over the seven years since Tucson 
'66. we can see that some of the educai.onal statistics 
that appeared so gloomy thon have begun a gradual 
swing toward improvement. 

From three or four bilingual programs which I 
personally know existed in che middle 60s, we have 
gone to around three or four hundred. 

Fron) a handful of bilingual teachers scattered from 
Florida to California, we have gone to several thou- 
sand, working in such states as Illinois. Maine. New 
Jersey. New York, Oregon. P-;nnsylvania. Washington. 
Wisconsin, and the Virgin isu is. In the intervening 
years, we have been talked aoout in the New York 
r/mes. the U.S. Supreme Court, in the federal Con- 
gress. and in the state houses of almost every state. 
We have grown from a small group of concerned 
Chicanes to a variegated constituency that now in- 
cludes speakers of French. Chinese. Russian, Portu- 
guese, and several Indian languages. 

From no college or univo^'Sity offering training in 
this area, we have fought and clawed our way into a 
substantial number, spread out from East Los Angeles 
Junior College in the West to Harvard University in the 
East. 

From statutory prohibitions agair the use of Span- 
ish for instri otion in my native state of Texas, we have 
gone to state legislation which now mandates the use 
of Spanish in the state of Massachusetts. 

From a total disregard and rcninvolvement of our 
Chicane communities !n the affairs of education, we 
have gone to a few isolated exampler such as Crystal 
City. Texas, where Chicane conomunities have over- 
turned the power structures and taketi over the deci- 
sion making in aH aspects of \oc government and 
education. 

From a total lack of funding for bilingual bicultural 
programming. W3 have seen the federal government 
— and in some cases, state governments reluctantly-— 
begin to trickle a few drilars in our direction. And those 
few dollars are adding up to several million. 

All in all. the insurgent movement for bilingual bicul- 
tural education that grew out of our deliberations of 
the mid-60s has ccme into the national agenda in a 
perceptible way. 

Statistics of Need 

But before we oan congratulate ourselves on how 
well we've done, we have to face up to a very sobering 
fact: At the present rate of growth, our movement is 
in the same predicament como la burra de don Chon 
— dando un paso p'adelanto y dos pasos p'atrds. 

To substantiate this statement, some statistics: 

1. The number of English speakers in the Western 
Hemisphere is only slightly larger than that of 




Spanish speakers. And by the year 2000 the 
number of Spanish speakers wilt be far greater 
than the number of English speakers. 
?. The United States already has the fifth largest 
concentration of Spanish speakers in the Amer- 
icas. Of the 18 Spanish American countries, only 
Mexico. Argentina. Colombia, and Peru have 
populations that exceed the number of Spanish 
speakers in the Unite^l States. 

3. The U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
states that in Fiscal Year 1971-72, legal -im- 
migration from Spanish-speaking cc ,u1es was 
approximately 100.000— and that Is only legal 
immigration. During that same period the United 
Siates deported more than 430.000 Illegal aliens 
from Mexico alone, A high-ranking official of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service told me 
rf.oently that, in his opinion, they were missing 
one-half of the Illegal entries. 

4. The median age for Chicanes In the United 
States is 18.6 years. For Pueiio ^icans, it's 18; 
and for the white population — the Pepsi genera- 
tion—it's 28.6, In other words, they're 10 years 
older on the average than we are. 

5. The birthrate of Spanish-speaking groups in the 
U.S. is nearly twice as high as that of English 
speakers in the U.S. 

6. From 1968 to 1970, the total number of children 
attending public school in this country increased 
by about 3.5 percent. During that same period, 
the number of Spanish-speaking children in 
school increased at a rate almost four times 
greater than the national average. 

What these statistic3 indicate is that the United 
States is now one of the major Spanish-American 
countries. 

One statistical example: If the figures on illegal Mex- 
ican aliens are correct, that means that every year 
the United States adds another city the size of Al- 
buquerque and Tucson combined. Or, put another 
way. it adds another stato larger in population than 
Wyomlny and Alaska combmed. And in that imaginary 
city or state everybody ispeaks Spanish. 1 dor 't mean 
theyVe bilingual: ' mean they speak only Spanish, 
That is the growth through illegal entries only— and 
from one country only. That does not include the 
Chicanes and Boricuas who are multiplying at a rate 
twice that of the White Anglo-Saxon Protestants. 

. . como decia mi abuelita, 'As( cuando se acaba 
el mundo* 
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Given this information. ':c,n we roatly expect bi- 
lingual bicultural educeition as we know it today to 
keep up with the demand tor services? I suggest that 
at the rate we're going now, that is going to be very 
(Jifiicult. if not impossible. ! say that all the money, all 
the Title VM programs, and all the teacher prepara- 
tion programs, and all the platitudes we hear about 
equal educational opportunity couldn't fill one city the 
size of Albuquerque in 10 years, much less one every 
year! 



StatistU s ol Equality 

By the year 2000, the only way in which we will be 
able to say that Spanish speakers have equality of 
opportunity will be if there are 20 U.S. senators. 10 
governors, 87 congressmen, and two Supreme Court 
justices that are Spanish-surnamed. And if one out of 
every five doctors, lawyers, corporation chairmen, col- 
lege presidents, school superintendents, butchers, 
bakers, candlestick makers—if one ou* of every five 
of them are Spanish-speaking, then we may begin to 
think that we are approaching parity. 

Is the bilingual program in which you are working 
of such a quality that it will produce these men and 
women for the year 2000? 

Is the bilingual program in which you are working 
of such a high quality that you would want your own 
children to participate in it? 

And the next obvious question: If it isn't good 
enough, then what do we have to do to make bilingual 
bicultural education a viable educational alternative? 

I have had all kinds of answers to that question. And 
what I would like to do here is to categorize those 
responses, those criticisms, and those problems into 
four broad categories of growing pains. Without any 
attempt at being all-inclusive or trying to set priorities, 
let me tell you what I think some of these major pains 
are. 



Ambiguity ot Purpose and Goals 

A common complaint that I hear about bilingual 
bicultural education is that too many people continue 
to regard these programs as remedial or compensatory 
in nature. It is not difficult to understand why this is 
so. I remind you of the first sentence of the Title Vll. 
ESEA. legislation, which reads: "In recognition of the 
.special educational needs of the large number of 
limited English-speaking children. . . Perhaps what 
that sentence should have said would have been: '*ln 
recognition of the limited ability of educators who 
have fai:jd to educate large numbers of limited En- 
glish-speaking children. . . That might have set us 
off in a different direction. 

The fact is that over the past five years since that 
legislation was passed, we've grown to recognize that 
what we are really after is not a remedial bil'mgual 
program, but rather a program that is based on a well- 
articulated statement of goals and purposes for bi- 
lingual bicultural education that encompasses the total" 
needs of the child, and not only his linguistic needs. 
I believe that the only kind of goal that we can settle 
for is one which is based on the firm belief that to 



be able to spoak more than one language Is a per- 
sonal, societal, national, and human advantage. And 
that all children— whether their names are Smith. 
Garcia. Hivers, Jones. Gonzalez, or X— should have 
an opportunity to learn and use a language other than 
the one they use at home at the same time thaf they 
are feeling pride and love for tho language of their 
parents. 

t would urge you then to settle for nothing less than 
a full-scale bilingual bicultural education for all chil- 
dren and in all grade levels, I would like to see us 
get to the point that when a child reaches high school, 
he she can choose to study Spanish literature for 
three or four years. And if a child wishes to study 
American history or carpentry in Spanish, he/she 
should have an opportunity to do so. 

The State of Massachusetts— where I live— was the 
first state to mandate bilingual bicultural f^ducation. 
But in doing that, the State of Massachusetts chose to 
label it transitional bilingual education. The taw calls 
for transitional bilingual instruction for a mrximum of 
three years. After that it's up to the discretion of 
the school administrators to decide whether they want 
to continue it. That concept seems to reflecl very 
clearly the attitude which that state has about the 
beauty, virtue, and merit of any language other than 
English. 

We have to work to change that kind of attitude. 
We have to proceed from the assumption that bilingual 
bicultural education is a sound educational proposition 
for ail children and that it addresses the needs of all 
the constituencies of education. 

And we have to recognize that up to now, the 
schools have been making some mistakes. They have 
advanced the preposterous proposition that two years 
of high school Spanish is a justifiable educational goat, 
but that bilingual education is not—that it is purely 
remedial and for Spanish speakers only. 

We know that a child is able to learn a language 
much more readily in the early years than in ado- 
lescence. And this applies to the native speaker of 
English as well as to the Chicane. 1 suggest that righ* 
now. today, this year, every kindergarten and eveiy 
primary classroom in this country should be taught 
bilingually— whether the language used is French. 
Spanish. German. Chinese: whatever is most appropri- 
- ate in that community. And in the five Southwestern - - 
states, if the White Anglo-Saxon Protestant expects 
his children 'o coexist with the Spanish-speaking 
majority of the year 2000. he should be mandating 
bilingual education in grades K-12 right now. with the 
option in college of obtaining a degree either in 
Spanish or in English. 

Bilingual bicultural education has a strong ratioriale 
from a national point of view. As 1 have noted statisti • 
cally. the United States is now an integral part of the 
Latin-American community of nations. It is to this na- 
tion's interest to begin to look toward and adapt itself 
to its Spanish-speaking neighbors with the same kind 
of zeal with which it has traditionally aligned itself 
to the nations of northern Europe. Now. more than 
ever, the words of Thomas Jefferson, which were used 
to introduce the Invisible Minority in 1966, ring with 
special meaning: 
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In 1737. in a luitor to his nephew. Jefferson said: 

Bestow groat attention on Spanish ond endeavor 
to acquiro an accurate knowledge of it. Our future 
connections with Spain and Spanish America will 
rend3r that language a valuable acquisition. The 
ancient history of that part of America, too, is 
written in that language. 

A rationale for bilingual bicu*tural education is pres- 
ent from a human and world view as well: the shrink- 
ing nature of the world, rapid transportation, and fast 
communications make it imperative that we pay greater 
attention to all the other languages of the world. And 
let's face It: the majority of the world does not speak 
English! 



The Limited Horizons of Regionailsm 
and Etiinicity 

The second of the pains that I have noted is in- 
herent in the trend — the very dangerous trend — toward 
ethnic and regional ethnocentrism on the part. of lan- 
guage minority groups. Often, we become so preoc- 
cupied with our particular regional and ethnic problems 
that we do not bother to relate to other groups of 
people in other parts of the country who share the 
same or similar problems. 

The Chicane and Puerto Rican groups are two good 
examples. After working with Puerto Rican educators 
in several educational endeavors, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the similarities between the Puerto Rican 
and the Chicane cultures far outnumber the differ- 
ences, and that both groups lose by inadequate co- 
operation and the failure to learn more about each 
other's problems. 

How much we could learn in the Southwest by look- 
ing at bilingualism and the bilingual education that is 
so very much alive in the province of Quebec in 
Canada. How much we could learn from a people 
who for generations have lived under English-speaking 
rule in that part of the hemisphere and yet have man- 
aged to maintain their language and their culture as co- 
equal partners with the English language and culture. 
Eighty or ninety percent of the people in that province 
are perfectly bilingual. Bilingual schooling in French 
and English has been taking place in Canada for years 
and years. There, both languages are accepted in 
commerce, in education, in politics, and in all asoects 
of life. 

Canada recently passed a law which states that 
citizens can request that government services be pro- 
vided in the language of their choice— English or 
French— since both are official languages in their 
country. 

Is there anything \o learn from all of that? I would 
suggest that there is. 1 would suggest that the quicker 
we get out of our provincialism and learn what's going 
on in other parts of the country and other parts of the 
hemisphere, the quicker we'll be able to overcome 
some of the obstacles that inhibit our progress here 
in the Southwest — in education, in politics, in eco- 
nomics, and in everything else that has a bearing on 
equality of access and opportunity. 



UWizQtlon of Language Resources 

There is no question that in the Southwest we need 
to increase the numb;yr of professionals, paraprofes- 
sionals. administrators, and policy makers who are 
themselves Chicanes. But that need has to be viewed 
alongside tne reality that if we have other Spanish 
language resources, we should be utilizing them, too. 
How can we in the Southwest use the language re- 
sources of other Spanish-speaking people— Mexicans, 
Cubans, Central Americans? If we don't do this, we are 
not only missing a valuable opportunity, but we a;e 
also creating a danger. That danger is the fragmenta- 
tion of resources, knowledge, and power of Spanish 
speakers in the United States — the reduction of our 
clout: our effectiveness and our power to effect 
changes in the system, which Is what we all want to do. 



Wliite Flight 

In the language of the integrationisf movement of 
Black Americans in this nation, there is a phenome- 
non that is known by the name of white flight. White 
flight means simply that as more and more Black 
students enter schools that have been predominantly 
white, the v^hite students move out into the suburbs. 
I am afraid that in bilingual education we are also 
beginning to experience a reaction closely akin to 
white flight. 

Let me share with you a theory that I have — a 
"theory of racism. My formula for racism says that it 
is born of two sets of characteristics. One of these sets 
is composed of two inherent needs of the human or- 
ganism, and the other set is acquired, 

The inherent traits are two: the need *or group 
stability and the need for group identity. These two 
inherent traits, when combined with some acquired 

traits, produce ethnocentrism and there is but a 

short step from ethnocentrism to racism. 

The acquired characteristics which I feel influence 
racism are the economic status of the group in re* 
lation to other groups, its political power, level of 
scholarship, educational index, and, of course, its num- 
bers. We can say, then, that given Anglo-America's 
need for stability and identity, given her superiority in 
numbers, given her political control of institutions, her 
economic power, and her educcitional achievements — 
given all that — any movement toward multicultural, 
multilingual education is going to elicit a negative, de- 
fensive reaction because such a movement threatens 
the status quo. It threatens the control of power and 
wealth and the control of education. 

In the city of New York, for example, the teachers 
union went on record as being opposed to having 
bilingual education in the schools. Obviously, the union 
feared that the next logical step would be to require 
that all teachers be bilingual. This threatens the job 
security of Anglo teachers, and they are unprepared 
to accept that. In the state of New Jersey, an effort 
to pass bilingual education legislation has been de- 
layed because the professional teachers association, 
which had originally supported the idea, later with- 
drew its support. 
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Wo must be ready to deal with such reactions when 
they do occur. Remember, too, a people's pride is a 
very funny thing. They're not always going to admit to 
you that we threaten them. They're not always going 
to say. "I'm afraid of bilingual education because I'm 
afraid I'm going to lose my job" They may give you 
some altogether different reasons. But the underlying 
theme may be one of ferr. 

I laud the NEA for what it has done for us since 
1966. However, the eradication of this feeling of fear 
may be the one thing that NEA can help us achieve. 

The Nonpolitlcal Nature of Our Efforts 

Education in the United States is very much a political 
animal and it is very much an economic phenomenon. 
From the appointment or election of local school 
boards, to state boards of education, to the passage 
of legislation, to funding, to state book adoptions — 
you name it— we are participants in a political process. 
And bilingual education, as a component part of that 
system, is no less politicaL If you look back at what- 
ever gams we have made in bilingual education over 
the past few years, you'll find that we have made them 
because there have been active educator /politicians 
in our movement. And these people have gone to Con- 
gress and to the administrative departments in Wash- 
ington and in the state capitafiJ. They have knocked 
on doors, and banged on doors, and kicked them 
open, and used their political clout and the political 
system to get things done. And to the degree that we 
bury our heads in the sand and refuse to be politically 
active, to that same degree our movement will suffer— 
It will be stymied and it will not grow. 

Some bilingual teachers and administrators have 
suggested that the biggest problems in bilingual edu- 
cation are the lack of curriculum materials, the tack 
of proper testing instruments, the lack of community 



participation, or the lack of cultural emphasis in cur* 
riculum. 

Yes. those are problems. But the reason they are 
still problems is that we lack the political clout and 
the political sophistication to make them stop being 
problems. There is enough knowledge about teacher 
training, about curriculum development, and about 
testing to make bicultural bilingual education two or 
three times as effective as it has been. But we haven't 
gotten to apply that knowledge because we don't have 
control over — we often don't even have access to — 
the institutions where those changes are made. And 
only political activity and political sophistication and 
action are going to bring us to that point. 

As you go about this conference. I suggest that you 
interact with the representatives of government and the 
representatives of the different bilingual programs who 
are here, and that you guide your interaction in terms 
of the two questions that we posed earlier: 

1 . Is this program and what we are suggesting good 
enough for our children? 

2. Is it good enough to prepare our Chicano leaders 
for the year 2000? 

And check these people out also on how they have 
chosen to address the pains that we have identified. 

1. Does the program have quality goals which em- 
body the concepts of language and cultural 
equality? 

2. Does the program have provisions for expanding 
our perspectives, both ethnic and regional? Does 
it provide for learning something from other peo- 
ple who are engaged in similar struggle? 

3. What are the political implications of what we 
suggest? Will it bring us closer to parity and 
equality in the related areas of economics and 
political participation? 
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The Role of the Teacher in Bilingual 
Biculturai Education 

James A. Harris 

Vice-President, National Education Association 

Space Flight/ Education's Plight: 
A Question of Priorities 

Three men are now out in space on an 85-day mis- 
sion. They are using a lot of the fuel that could be 
burned this winter to heat our schools and homes. 
They've spent much of the money we hoped to get 
for education. Their food is specially processed to 
meet space conditions, and lights flash every time their 
pores open or close. When something goes wrong, the 
unlimited resources of the nation are brought to bear. 

Meanwhile, five-to-seven million kids sit in class. 
They, too, have special needs. However, when they 
think in and speak. Spanish, or Chinese, or Tagalog, 
they are fed English. The agencies set up to help them 
curiously disappear — like HEWs Advisory Committee 
on the Spanish-Speaking and Mexican Americans — 
or are miraculously rescued — like the Office of Span- 
ish-Speaking Affairs at USOE. When something goes 
wrong with the kids' education, what happens? Where 
are the TV cameras to tell the nation about this crisis 
and how it is bei-ng resolved? What is being done about 
the facts that three times as many Mexican Americans 
as Anglos repeat the first grade— or that 64 percent 
of the Spanish-speaking eighth graders read below 
grade level — or that the Spanish-speaking complete 
only nine years of school instead of twelve? 

What can we do about the fact that the Nixon ad- 
ministration has stuck our budget out in space and 
ignored education and children? What can the teacher 
do to strengthen bilingual biculturai education pro- 
grams? 

Political Answers to Educational Problems 

The united teaching profession will help by apply- 
ing political muscle as we did in 1966 — the year NEA 
sponsored the Tucson conference spurring enactment 
of the Bilingual Education Act of 1968. 

Considering the 100-plus teacher strikes that erupted 
this fall— and the $2 million loan fund set up to help 
striking teachers in six states — one can no longer say 
that the schoolteacher is stereotyped, docile, and 
easily intimidated. It has taken a long time, but we 
understand that decisions affecting education are 
not made in the classroom. They are made by picket 



lines, by loDbyists, by negotiators, and by voters. The 
solution to the probloms of education lies in politics. 

In 1972, members of the profession helped elect 
about one-third of the House of Representatives and 
more than one-third of the U.S. Senate. 

This year, the full force of our Coalition of Amorioan 
Public Employees is being felt in Congress as it 
wrestles with the Labor-HEW appropriations bill. The 
Coalition, representing more than 4 million employees, 
has been prodding Congress, and now the conference 
committee, to report out a bill that will provide at least 
the Senate amount of $55 million for Title VII. Mem- 
bers of the NEA Board of Directors descended on 
their Representatives and Senators earlier this month; 
32,000 Minnesota teachers signed petitions urging Mr. 
Nixon to sign the final bill; and more than 25,000 letters 
urging a veto override are ready to be mailed to Capi- 
tol Hill. 

We also have a political action committee, called 
NEA-PAC, which is dedicated to electing friends of edu- 
cation to federal offices. NEA-PAC gives money and 
endorsements to candidates selected by NEA and the 
candidate's resident state association; and we're get- 
ting around to instituting a systematic method of 
financing rather than the voluntary contributions that 
we now receive. 

NEA-PAC has helped the cause of bilingual bicul- 
turai education by helping elect five Mexican Ameri- 
cans to office in California last year. 

You can help NEA-PAC do its job. Carmel Sandoval 
is a member of the NEA-PAC Steering Committee. 
Tony Vasquez. Ram6n Huerta. and David Almada are 
members of the NEA bodies that make NEA-PAC de- 
cisions. Work with them. 

Besides these political activities, however, NEA is 
trying to make education better in the classroom. 

Stereotypes and Emerging Realities 

The typical teacher, as you know, has a reputation 
of being ethnocentric and caring only for his or her 
own paycheck. Ironically, this increasingly negative at- 
titude toward teachers has corresponded to our in- 
creased political sensitivity and strike actions and to 
our increased awareness of ourselves as culture-car- 
riers. 

It was concerned teachers and administrators who 
attended the first national conference in 1966 to look 
for ways to improve the education of bilingual children. 
It was concerned teachers who, in 1969, passed NEA 
Resolution C-13 seeking the repeal of state laws pro- 
hibiting the teaching of subjects in any language other 
than English and urging the enactment of state bi- 
lingual legislation. 

In 1969, when the Bilingual Education Act was first 
funded, the schools were completely unprepared. Not 
one teacher training institution existed at that time to 
prepare bilingual biculturai educators. Nor did one 
standard or guideline exist for their training. Textbooks 
completely ignored the Mexican American and Puerto 
Rican. Consequently, the teachers who were hired by 
the demonstration bilingual projects were those who 
were trained to teach Spanish-as-a-foreign-language 
to middle and secondary school students. These teach- 
ers were unprepared for dealing with culturally and 
linguistically different children. 
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ThiG situation, howovor. forced the teachers to be- 
come interested in and develop pre- and inscrvice 
training programs. They developed curriculum models, 
wrote their own materials, and imported textbooks 
from Mexico and South American countries. Actually, 
the imported materials did not relate too much to the 
Chicano experiences in the United Statos. But they 
were much better than the traditional Anglo-only text- 
books with brown ink splashed on some of the pictures. 

During the late 60s NEA hold a national conference 
about improving the treatment of minorities in text- 
books, and came out with guidelines for publishers. 

Most teachers didn't become aware of the problem 
from a national as opposeci to a classroom perspective, 
however, until 1971. The first volume of the Mexican 
American Education Study of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission was published that year. It provided a 
great service by addressing the Mexican American's 
educational concerns. It pointed out for teachers that 
the same institutionally racist patterns that had been 
destroying Blacks and Native Americans for more than 
a century had been operating against Mexican Ameri- 
cans. The study pointed to widely held beliefs that 
Chicano children should be taught separately for the 
first few years of schooling, not only because of 
'language handicaps." but because educators were 
prejudiced against the children and their culture. The 
study found dismal records of segregation in which 
up to 50 percent of the districts in some states de- 
liberately segregated Mexican American children 
throughout elementary school. It found that while 17 
percent of the school enrollment in the Southwest was 
Mexican American, only 4 percent of the teachers were 
Mexican American — while proportionately more teach- 
ers than pupils are Anglo. It found numerous examples 
of ways Mexican American children suffered in the 
classrooms of these culturally deficient teachers. 

The united profession responded to this report and 
its expressed need for increased teacher awareness 
of the culturally different child. More than 10.000 con- 
cerned educators at the 1972 Representative Assembly 
recognized the complex and diverse needs of Chicano 
children by calling for federal and state programs and 
scholarships to facilitate the entry of Chicanes into 
the teaching profession. This resolution is already 
bearing fruit. Just recently, the Newark. New Jersey, 
teachers negotiated a contract calling for the hiring 
of bilingual bicultural teachers as necessary. 

The 1972 Assembly also passed a resolution calling 
for a moratorium on standardized testing because it 
discriminates against minority group children. It fur- 
ther called for NEA to publish or cause to be published 
a textbook that will deal fairly with all American minor- 
ity groups. Guidelines for such a textbook have al- 
ready been published. 



Current Efforts To Meet Chicano 
Student Needs 

Today, teachers are crying for help. Many teachers 
who teach Chicano children are looking for ways to 
remedy thoir own cultural deficiencies. They may be 
racist, but they want to do something to help. We also 
have teachers, of course, who won't admit their racism 
or that they are failing the Chicano criild. 



A number of school district officials are making field 
trips to Mexico and Puerto Rico to recruit teachers, 
and they are hiring former Peace Corps volunteers. 
This effort is well meant, but teachers from other coun- 
trios or young people who have taught in Latin 
America are not necessarily prepared to deal with the 
culturally Different American child. School districts are 
also making Informal inquiries and looking at listings 
of Spanish-speaking professionals in language journals 
and education and government publications. Some- 
times they use team teaching which pairs an Anglo 
or nonChicano teacher with a Spanish-speaking aide 
who should really be on the same level as the teacher. 

While some programs exist to remedy these prob- 
lems, they are insufficient. The TESL programs, 
financed under the National Defense Education Act. do 
not provide instruction in bilingual teaching but in 
teaching English as a second language. Most TESL 
participants are monolingual. Summer bilingual insti- 
tutes and inservioe followup sessions are, however, 
sponsored under NDEA and EPDA. and university 
courses in bilingual bicultural education are increasing. 

Analysis of Current Need 

What kind of teacher do we really need, and how 
do we find that teach'er? Again, we can look to the 
Tucson conference for answers. The Tucson recom- 
mendations emphasized the teacher's personal qual- 
ities, knowledge of children and appreciation of their 
cultural environment, teaching skill, and bilingualism. 
They stressed the need to recruit teachers from the 
Spanish-speaking population. 

Today, we can be more specific. The bilingual 
teacher should be from the United States, not a for- 
eign country. He or she must be able to stress culture 
a$ well as language and must make the art of com- 
munication more important than speaking with impec- 
cable grammar. He or she must stress the importance 
of the child's language, rather than English. These are 
the most important considerations. Others are. of 
course, the ability to teach a speciality or all the pri- 
mary subjects in the children's native language as well 
as English, the ability to teach English as a second 
language, the skill to teach the history and culture 
associated with the children's language, and the per- 
-sonal qualities of being able to conduct sessions with_ 
parents and interact individually with the children. 

Teachers today are increasingly f'ware of what is 
expected of them by minority Americans. They are 
more involved in the classroom and in politics and are 
trying to ensure equal educational opportunity. NEA 
is helping them. NEA is helping you. 

Individual Commitment 

What I have said to this point speaks to the c'jilec- 
tive action of teachers through the NEA. What about 
me as an individual? Where is my commitment and 
what do I plan to do? I am convinced that whatever 
has happened so far, there is so much yet to do that 
I must commit every ounce of influence at my disposal 
now and especially throughout my term as NEA presi- 
dent to the task of improving opportunities for minor- 
ity students. Of course, I teel the same dedication to 
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the education of all students that every other NEA 
president has felt. But if every other NEA officer in 
the past had had the same comnDitment to minority 
children as to their own, wo would not be here today. 
Such conferences would not be necessary. 

It mal<es mo sick to stand here and know that there 
are a million school-age children not enrolled in 
school. It makes me sicker than most because I know 
that a disproportionately high percentage of them are 
your kids ani mine. It makes me sick to know that 
our children have a better chance of spending a por- 
tion of their lives in jail or in some type of correc- 
tional institution than in an institution of higher learn- 
ing. At this moment, and on any given day, there are 
113,000 school-age kids locked up in a correctional 
institution of some type; and I get sicker than my 
Anglo counterpart because I Know that detention 
homes and jails and prisons are a few of those places 
where we can be a majority. 

It grieves me to know that my home state of Iowa 
will spend $9,176 to keep a youngster one year in 
one of our correctional institutions, while it will not 
provide the $5,395 it would take to send him to Har- 
vard for a year. The State of Marylano spends $18,000 
per youngster to keep him or her in a correctional 
institution, while other states, tike Illinois and Mich- 
igan, are v;illing to spend $10,000 per youngster for 



the same purpose. This is two to three times what a 
top education would cost. So. when I make a decision 
about where my extra effort must go, it is not thi? same 
across the board. I have to help to catch up those 
who have been cheated in the past. 

f regret that this agenda did not deal with the mi- 
grant child— the most neglected of all. I do not know 
much about migrant children, although I know that 
they are usually minority, and that minimum schooling 
laws are winked at so they can work. And they travel 
to where work is; and the salaries of their families 
are a disgrace in this land of plenty. 

I have designed a school-on-wheels program that 
would permit the schools to move with the students 
until something better becomes the reality. I do not 
know if this makes sense or not; and I need to hear 
from you as to whether such a program has merit. I 
also want to hear about your programs and the recom- 
mendations that grow out of this conference. I hope 
that you will include in those recommendations any- 
one else, such as the First Americans or migrant chil- 
dren, that you want to see treated better than they 
have been treated in the past. 

I hope you will invite me back to another confer- 
ence like this in the future after I have been in the 
NEA presidency so that I may give you an accounting 
of what i have done while in that position. 
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Bilingual Btcultural Education: A Necessary 
Strategy for American Public Education 



Dr, Rupert Trujlllo 

Chairman, Natlor^al Education Task Force de la Raza 
Assistant Dean of Student Affairs 
College of Education 
University of New l\^exico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

. . If America is capable of sending men to 
walk on the moon, tlien it is capable of finding and 
walking a path of human dignity and universal justice 
through an educational system that makes America's 
backbone — the democratic ethic — a reality. . . 

Bilingual Bicultural Education: What It 
Is Not 

Bilingual bicultural education is not a process that 
treats the child as if somehow he is deficient. 

It is not a process whose only and ultimate objective 
is to perfect the use of the English language. 

It is not a process that ignores the child's back- 
ground and cultural heritage. 

It is not a process which considers only one way of 
living and behaving to be legitimate. 

It is not a process which assumes that education 
is a privilege. 

Bilingual Bicultural Education: Its 
Positive Purposes 

Bilingual bicultural education serves a number of 
positive purposes for American public oducation and 
is. therefore, a necessary educational strategy. 

• It enriches and preserves the cuitu'-al and human 
resources of a people and, conw^iwontly, a country. 

• It creates better human relationships among people 
from differing backgrounds. 

• it launches a child immediately into a wor'd of learn- 
ing, as opposed to a world of confusion and frus- 
tration. 

• It cre/=»tes for the child an atmosphere of personal 
identification, self-worth, and achievement. 

A quote from Margaret Nick, a Native American 
from Alaska: 

I can't predict how my children should be edu- 
cated. I can't predict how you should teach my 
children or what you should teach my children. 
But one thing I do know and that is that if my 
children are proud» if my children have identity. 



jf my children know who thoy are and if th^:,y are 
prouG to be who thoy aro, thoy will bo able to 
encouf^ter anything in life. 
Some people say a man without education might 
as w9ll be dead. 1 say a man without identity, if 
a man doesn't kiiow who he is. he might as well 
be dead. 

Bilingual bicultural education makes it possible for 
persons from the dominant group to modify their value 
structures. And value clarification and modification 
have to occur among us if America is to avoid total 
chaos. 

Anglo Value Systems: The 'T/Jo&e People** 
Mentality 

Let me cito some examples of expressed values 
which lead to conflict and lack of understanding. 

In the early 1900s. a famous educator was writing 
about America and minorities. Dr. Cubberley wrote: 

Everywhere these people settle in groups or set- 
tlements to set up their national manners, customs 
and observances. Our task is to break up these 
groups or settlements, to assimilate and amalga- 
mate these people as part of our American race 
and to implant \r\ their children, so far as can be 
done, the Anglo-Saxon conception of righteous- 
ness, law and order, and our popular govern- 
ment, and to awaken in them a reverence for our 
democratic institutions and for those things in our 
national life which we as a people hold to be of 
abiding worth. 

One might say, "Yes. but that was in the early 
1900s; that doesn't happen today.*'" Let me cite a few 
more up-to-date versions of the same mentality. 

In 1973. the Lubbock Avalanche Journal carried an 
editorial entitled "Bilingual Extremism Cited." 

Representative H, R. Cross. R-lowa, was set off by 
a statement that many children, chiefly Spanish- 
surnamed, are unable to speak English when they 
enter the first grade. "Well." he asked, "where 
does the responsibility for that kind of situation 
rest? Clearly it rests upon the home. If a child 
has not learned to speak some English before he 
or she enters the first grade , . . there is some- 
- -thing radically wrong with the family.*' Repre- _ 
sentative Wayne Hays, D-Ohio, commented, "What 
do we want to do? Perpetuate these people so as 
not to be able to speak English forever and ever?" 

A California paper on I^ay 4, 1973, carried an article 
called "Little Hoe Is a Big Issue." This had to do with 
"El Cartito," the Little Hoe, used by farm, workers to 
weed the fields, A hearing was being conducted be- 
cause lawyers from the California Rural Legal Assis- 
tance, charging that the Little Hoe disables workers, 
wanted "El Cartito" outlawed. Doctors and others were 
called to testify. One Anglo farm superintendent with 
30 years in the business testified: 

that the Mexican-Americans who make up 90 
percent of 2500 hoe-wielding workers may have it 
the easiest of all. "They're smaller and more agile 
than the average Anglo,** said Superintendent 
Bailey. "They seem to have a stronger body than 
we do." 
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So long as individuals harbor attitudes and values 
such as those revealed in 'hese quotations, we will 
continue to experience conflict and hostility. 

Beyond that, offering bilingual education solely to 
minorities is only half the answer. Speaking more than 
one language anywhere in the woria, including in the 
United States, has always been considered to have 
positive value for a population. 

Thu New Mexico Attorney General in 19"1 rendered 
the opinion that teachers in New Mexico must speak 
English and Spcnisl). In May 1971, the Albuquerque 
Journal carried an article staying that "The New Mexico 
Association of Classroom Teachers urned the State 
Department of Education to proceed with extreme cau- 
tion in responding to the Attorney General's opinion." 

The Chairman of the Association's Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards Committee com- 
mented, "Only a small segment of our student 
population is truly Spanish speaking." 

Two problems come to mind with that statement: 
One is the notion that if some individual doesn*t speak 
"standard" Spanish— whatever that means— then that 
individual isn't truly Spanish speaking; secondly, the 
numbers game, enters into the picture. The system 
uses numbers to justify action or inaction. Thus, to 
say we don't need bilingual bicultural education be- 
cause only a small segment of our student population 
is truly Spanish speaking is like saying, "We don't 
have any Blacks around here: therefore, we don't 
need to know, respect, and understand them or their 
culture." 

It is interesting that in Russia, the child has the right 
to education which utilizes his mother tongue. In addi- 
tion, parents in Russia have the option of sending or 
not sending their children to a bilingual school. 

I want to emphasize that bilingual bicultural educa- 
tion is not a program that minimizes the importance of 
English. Those who charge us with unwillingness to 
learn English are, in effect, questioning our rational 
powers. Mexican Americans are keenly aware of the 
importance of languages— both Spanish and English. 
We are aware that English is the language of the land 
and that different benefits can accrue to those who 
have command of the language. However, the mono- 
lingual educational system has not served to give 
Mexican Americans command of that language. Fur- 
thermore, even those who have command of the 
English language experience prejudice and discrim- 
ination; thus our insistence upon bicultural education 
for all. 

Assumptions — True and False 

The American educational system has been criti- 
cized by many researchers and writers— Holt, Rogers. 



and Silberman, to name but a few. According to tfiese 
and others, education in America is implicitly based 
on certain assumptions such as: 

1 . The student cannot be trusted to pursue his own 
" learning. 

2. Presentation equals learning. (What is presented 
or "covered'* is learned.) 

3. The aim of education is to accumulate a brick- 
upon-brick structure of factual knowledge. 

4. The Truth is known. (Most textbooks present 
knowledge as a closed book.) 

5. Constructive and creative eitizeas develop from 
par>sive learners. 

6« Evaluation is education and education is evalu- 
ation. (Taking examinations and preparing for 
the next set of exams is a way of life for stu- 
dents.) 

If bilingual bicultural education programs are not 
based on different assumptions, then we can predict 
that the results will be less than adequate. 

I believe that the teacher can be the lock or the 
teacher can be the key in our educational pursuits. 
Haim Ginott. in Teacher and Child, said: 

Tve come to a frightening conclusion that I am 
the decisive element in the classroom. It's my 
daily mood that makes the weather. As a teacher 
I possess a tremendous power to make a child's 
life miserable or joyous. I can be a tool of torture 
or an instrument of inspiration. I can humiliate or 
humor, hurt or heal. In all situations, it is my re- 
sponse that decides whether a crisis will be es- 
calated and a child humanized or dehumanized. 

All that I've tried to say points to the need for 
change. All of us know how difficult it is to bring 
change about. We have many persons in America who 
give lip service to the notion of change but who. in 
reality, are characterized by the statement of Fred- 
erick Douglass, who said: 

Those who profess to favor freedom, yet depre- 
cate agitation are men who want crops without 
plowing the ground; they want rain without thun- 
der and lightning; and they want the ocean without 
the awful roar of its many waters* 

The changes that we seek will indeed be difficult. 
They will not just happen; they will be made to happen 
— and not without agitation and continued struggle. 
I ask you, amigos y amigas. will you go from here 
and say. "^ Retook at Tucson '66 and Beyond was a 
blast?'* Or will you go from here and do all you can 
to make bilingual bicultural education happen? 
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The Need for Spanish-Speaking Teachers: 
A Statistical Projection 



Samue! 8. Ethrldge 
Director, T&acher Rights 
Naiional Education Association 

All that we do hero is for naught unless we find a 
way to make significant incroases in the number of 
bilingual bicultural teachers throughout the United 
States. 

Consider these statistics, which we drew from an 
HEW Census of public school teachers and students. 
You'll find that minority groups are being shortchanged 
by nnore than 200,000 teaching jobs In the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the nation. 

In 1972. the enrollment of the nation's public 
schools was 44.6 million. In this total student popula- 
tion, there were 6.7 million Blacks. 2.3 million Spanish- 
speaking. 333.000 Asians, and 322.000 First Americans. 
The total teaching population numt)ered 1.96 million, 
of whom 186.000 were Black, 22.£00 were Spanish- 
speaking, 7.300 were Asian, and 2.800 were First 
American. These statistics reveal the following pupil- 
teacher ratios: 

• A national average of one teacher for every 22.5 
students 

• One Asian teacher for every 31 Asian students 

• One Black teacher for every 36 Black students 

• One Indian teacher for every 86 Indian students 

• One Spanish-speaking teacher for every 107 Span- 
nish-speaking children 

• One nonminority teacher for every 20 nonminority 

■ ■ stucents. 

The nation's public schools need to employ at least 
84.500 more Spanish-speaking teachers in order to 
overcome the severe effects of present and past dis- 
crimination and to bring about a pupil-teacher ratio 
among the Spanish-speaking equal to the national 
aveiage pupil-teacher ratio of 22.5. Using the same 
criteria for other groups, it would be necessary to em- 
ploy 116.000 more black teachers. 7.400 more First 
American teachers, and 3.000 more Asian teachers. 

A statistical analysis reveals the most glaring need 
for additional Spanish-speaking teachers in the fol- 
lowing states: 

IDAHO— One Spanish-speaking teacher for 
every 507 Spanish-speaking students. 
Number of Spanish-speaking teachers 
needed to approximate statewide av- 
erage pupil-teacher ratio (23:1)— 27 7. 



MONTANA— One Spanish-spoaking teacher for 
every 217 Spanish-speaking students. 
Number of Spanish-speaking teachers 
needed to approximate statewide av- 
erage pupil-teacher ratio (22:1) — 62. 
NEW YORK— One Spanish-speaking teacher for 
every 197 Spanish-speaking students. 
Number of Spanish-speaking teach- 
ers needed to approximate statewide 
pupil-teacher ratio (20:1)— 74,898. 

Because of the geographic distribution of Spanish- 
speaking population, a concentrated attack in thr^je 
states— Texas. California, and New York— would have 
a potential of providing 70 percent of the 84.500 
Spanish-speaking teachers needed to approximate the 
national average pupil-teacher ratio. A successful af- 
firmative action program in three cities — Nsw York. 
Chicago, and Los Angeles— has the potential of pro- 
ducing more than 20 percent of the Spanish-speaking 
teachers needed to approach oarity in pupil-teacher 
ratios. Success in these cities nnd 15 other cities in 
five states— Texas, Colorado, Florida. New Jersey, and 
New Mexico— would have a potential for 40 percent 
of the total. 

New legal tools to combat discrimination can help 
realize this potential. They are— Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, as amended in 1972 to covor 
teachers and other public employees; Title IX of ihe 
Education Amendments of 1972 (Higher Education 
Act); and the Equal Pay Act Amendments of 1972. 

Complaints of employment practices that violate 
these antidiscrimination laws can result in court orders 
for discontinuance of the unlawfOI practices, appro- 
priate affirmative action, reinstatement of employees, 
and the awarding of up to two years* back pay. A re- 
cent discrimination case against AT&T, for example, 
won a $25 million judgment for back pay; several court 
decisions in recent years have required school sys- 
tems to bring their minority faculty ratios up to the 
student ratios. 

Legal action to eliminate unlawful discrimination m 
public school employment— and the relevance of such 
action to the needs of bilingual bicultural education — 
is of critical importance. The effectiveness of any bi- 
lingual program depends primarily on the availability 
of teachers, principals, counselors, administrators, and 
other educational personnel who are capable of meet- 
ing the language needs of both English- and Spanish- 
speaking children within the learning situation. 

I ask each of you to go back home and shjne a 
searchlight on every personnel office to expose bigotry 
and discrimination in employment, whether it be based 
on race, language, national origin, religion, or sex. 
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National Trends and Implications 
for Bilingual Bicultural Education 



Dr Armando Rodriguez, President 
East Los Angeles Community College 
Los Angeles, Calitornia 

Blllngualism: 

not a Handicap To Be Overcome . . . 
but a Gift To Be Shared 

Today, more than ever, those of us who are con- 
cerned with the education of Chicano children realize 
that bilingualism and biculturalism are assets which 
are valuable resources, not only for the Chicano but 
for our nation as a whole. We know that the establish- 
ment of permanent ongoing programs in which we 
teach our youth— black, white, brown, yellow, or any 
shade in between— more than one language and more 
than one cultural lifestyle will be the key to the elim- 
ination of prejudices against those who are culturally 
different: that these programs will be the key to greater 
understanding, rather than fear, of cultural differences. 
Thus, bilingual bicultural education will be the key, not 
only to the survival of Chicano children, but to the 
social survival of America. 

But we also know that an awareness of these real- 
ities is meaningless unless we are able to make basic 
changes in the educational establishment and change 
some basic attitudes in our societv at targe. The edu- 
cational establishme.it nnci our society must become 
convinced that being bilingual and bicultural should 
be a basic right of every child in America. 

Reaffirmation and 
Extension of Goals 

1 propose that by 1980 all our schools located 
where there is plurality of language and cultural 
differences, be it ethnic or racial, be completely 
immersed in bilingual-bicultural programs tha' in- 
volve the development of all children to be cul- 
• turally cognizant in two or more cultures; and 
have communication competency in their mother 
tongue and another language. 

I made this proposal two years ago to the South- 
west Council on Bilingual Education at Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Today I will go even further and propose that 
this total immersion involve all our schools throughout 
the nation and at all levels of education. 

The task before us as we move toward realization 
of this overall goal will involve working for the achieve- 
ment of five specific objectives: 



1. A general recognition by our society at large, 
and our national leaders in particular, that the 
bllingually skilled and biculturally cognizant in- 
dividual is and will continue to be an indispens- 
able resource which America must develop. 

2. A general acceptance of bilingualism and bicul- 
turalism as purposeful endeavors — indeed as 
moral responsibilities— of education at all levels 
of education and for all persons in our schools. 

3. The training of bilingual bicultural educators who 
will i:8 the backbone of bilingual programs in 
every teacher training institution in the country. 

4. The development of educational programs— par- 
ticularly in those areas of our country where 
there are bilingual and bicultural children but 
throughout the rest of the nation as well— which 
\A.ill provide meaningful progression in bilingual 
end bicultural instruction through all levels of 
the educational system, 

5. The development of new books, new testing ma- 
terials, new visual aids, and new curriculum 
plans—in short, all the tools that we will need 
to make thtse programs effective. 

I believe that if we are successful in the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives during the last half of this 
decade, by 1980 the culturally deprived and the lin- 
guistically handicapped in the society will be only 
those persons who have not had a multilingual and 
multicultural educational experience. And by 1990 
there will be few such persons in the nation. 



Bilingual Education Advancement: 
Whose Responsibility? 

There are perhaps some among us who may feel 
inclined to let someone else make the effort of work- 
ing toward these goals, perhaps because the prospect 
of success seems remote, perhaps because of lack of 
conviction of the worthiness of the task. But let us 
remember a great concept of our Indian ancestors, 
which brings home our responsibility for action. They 
wrote in their codices that the life of each person is 
irrevocably tied to the life of some other. No matter 
what action a person takes or fails to take, that action 
- — or inaction — ^will affect the life of another person. 
So you see, we must not cop out: Whatever actions we 
take, or do not take, are bound to have an effect- 
negative or positive — on the achievement of our goals. 

In the last six years, bilingual education has been 
the focus of groups such as the one gathered here 
today; bilingualism and biculturalism have been the 
concern primarily of Chicanes and other Spanish- 
English bilinguals because of our personal experience. 
I believe we can say that we have made an impact 
on the academic world. We have created a national 
awareness of the tremendous potential inherent in bi- 
lingual and bicultural education programs. We have 
begun to awaken the educational establishment to the 
educational needs of the bilingual bicultural child. But 
the focus of our effort must now take on a new and 
more urgent character. We must begin to speak about 
the value of bilingualism. not as a remedial progam for 
the Chicano. but as an essential part of the total edu- 
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cation of every Amorican child. The establishment must 
be convinced that any child who moves through the 
educational system without becoming cognizant in 
moro than one culture and without acquiring compe- 
tency in more than one language is only half-educated. 
We must continue relentlessly to strengthen this con- 
sciousness of the personal as well as the national 
importance of the creation of a society wfiere mono- 
lingualism and monoculturalism are totally unaccept- 
able. Only we can do this — not only because we are 
so close to the task, but because no one is going to 
do it lor us. 

Progress, Problems, 
and Opportunities 

On October 9. 1973, the Honorable Joseph M. Mon- 
toya of New Mexico addressed the United States Sen- 
ate in support of new amendments to the existing 
bilingual education legislation. The Senator's remarks 
painted a rather grim picture of where we are today 
in bilingual bicultural education.* It iG important to 
recognize, however, the significance of the fact that 
his message was made on the floor of the U.S. Senate 
and that the cosponsors of the legislation that he was 
supporting were Senator Cranston of California and 
Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts. It is people such 
as these — persons in positions of national leadership 
— ^whom we need to convince of the value of our 
endeavors. 

A vitally important aspect of Senator Montoya's 
message was that witliout materials, curricula, and 
trained teacl^ers, the bilingual bicultural prcgrams we 
need will never come into existence. 

I believe that the most important factor in ensuring 
that we have these materials, curricula, and trained 
teachers will be ourselves! It is we who must take the 
responsibility for producing materials, for developing 
curricula, for training the teachers No matter how 
convinced and committed the monolingual, monocul- 
tural Anglo educator is. only we can tell him how 
to deal with these problems. And we must be able to 
tell him. We must be the experts. 

I believe that the establishment is ready to begin 
making resources available to us for this purpose. The 
legislation being advocated in Congress is but one 



example of this readiness. The national foundations 
also are ready to fund projects. In some quarters, the 
business estdulishment has begun to make overtures 
in this direction, particularly where affirmative action 
laws have teen enforced. Many of our educational in^ 
stitutions are ready to embark on projects that W3 
may wish to promote. 

We must be ready to take advantage of all of these 
opportunities. We must be ready to become com- 
pletely skilled in as many facets of bilingual education 
as possible and to strive for ever-improving quality in 
our orograms. All of us must gear up to a greater level 
of skills than ever before. We must continue to be 
competently involved, 



The Challenge 

Today there are moro than 10 million Spanish* 
speaking citizens in our country. By 1980 there will be 
more than 15 million. Every bilingual bicultural Span- 
ish-speaking graduate we produce will be an agent 
for a closer Western hemisphere of human coopera- 
tion. All such graduates will become bilingual bicul- 
tural agents for the realization of a society where 
human diversity is promoted and not destroyed. If we 
are able to succeed in our thrust toward total bl* 
lingualism and biculturalism, it will mean a new role 
for La Raza in our society. 

And if we remember our Indian ancestors* philoso- 
phy of cause and effect. It is clear that the end result 
depends on what you do, on what 1 do» on what w© 
all do. 

We must be the trend-setters; we must promote the 
trends; we must be the leaders. Above all, we must 
work together in close cooperation, sharing experi- 
ences, knowledge, new results. We must support each 
other, individually and collectively. Porque s6lo as(. 
juntos y unidos—VENCEREMOS. 



• Dr. Rodriguez' presentation Included a summary of the 
points contained in Senator Montoya's address to the In- 
stitute (excerpted on pp. 11-13 of this report.) The same ad- 
dress was delivered by Senator Montoya in support of the 
Bilingual Education Act Amendments, reproduced in its 
entirety in the Congressional Record. 
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Work Lab Reports 

State Legislative Action 

Moderator: The Honorable Joijd Bernal 
Former State Senator 
Bexar County 
San Antonio. Texas 

Leglslatlvo Developments Since 1966 

Panelists' reoorts indicated that several states have 
made substantive .progress in laws providing for bi- 
lingual education programs. Among the states adopting 
bilingual education laws since 1966 have been Massa- 
chusetts. California, Texas. New Mexico, Colorado. 
New York. New Jersey, and Illinois, in some states, the 
only progress made to date has been the abolition 
of laws prohibiting the speaking of Spanish in public * 
school classrooms; in others, the extent of progress 
has been to adopt enabling legislation, permitting 
rather than mandating the establishment of bilingual 
programs. A continuous problem confronting bilingual 
bicultural education proponents is the difficulty of 
obtaining the legislative appropriations necessary to 
support effective programs. Illinois, ranking sixth 
among the states in the number of Spanish-speaking 
students, is a leader in the appropriation of funds for 
bilingual education. In this state, funding in the amount 
of $6 million has been appropriated to support a legis- 
lative package incorporating provisions for curriculum 
development, testing, teacher certification, facilities, 
and bilingual education. In order to determine the 
extent of bilingual educational need, the State of Cali- 
fornia has adopted legislation requiring school dis- 
tricts to administer tests to identify the dominant 
language and level of English language proficiency of 
each student. 
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Recommendations 

Participants and panelists agreed on the following 
recommendations for legislative action goals and 
strategies: 

1. Have a good bill passed; make sure that the 
language of the bill is strong and clear, and 
that it contains unequivocal mandates for im- 
plementation. 

2. Make sure that the bill is supported by the 
necessary funding to make effective implement 
tation possible* 

3. Gather the people's support. Involye the com- 
munity in developing and campaigning for the 
bill. 

4. Gather coalition-type support. Involve other 
groups besides Chicanes in order to broaden 
the support base. 

5. Seek the support of the conservatives — and 
don't take the liberals for granted. 

6. Be willing to compromise; but be sure the initial 
language of the bill is strong before you begin 
to compromise. If you start with a weak bill, 
it may get watered down to mere tokenism. 
Shoot for the moon first; then compromise; and 
come out ahead! 

7. Look to funding sources beyond Title VII. 

Panelists 

Mr. Stu Abelson, Staff Attorney 

Puerto Rican Legal Detense and Educational Fund 

New York, New York 

The Honorable Matlas Chacdn 
New Mexico State Senate 
£spano/a, New Mexico 

Sr, Miguel Navarrete 
Consultant for Bilingual Education 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 

Sr, Patricio H, P4rez 
Board of Directors 
Illinois Education Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

-The Honorable Rub^n Valdez 
State House of Representatives 
Denver, Colorado 
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National Legislative Action 

Moderator: Sr. Manuel Fierro 

President-Executive Director 

Raza Association for Spanish-Surnamed 

Americans 
Washington. D.C. 

Presentations 

The primary message from the panelists was that 
individuals and Chicane groups must increase con- 
tact with the U.S. Congress and with those who influ- 
ence congressional decisions, such as congressional 
assistants and lobbyists (NEA. RASSA, school boards 
and superintendents' associations, etc.). Panelists 
urged that an office of Spanish-speaking affnirs should 
be maintained as a congressional entity: as it exists 
now, it is an executive creation and, therefore, is in a 
tenuous position. The need for development and 
strengthening of black-brown-red caucuses was 
stressed as a vital element in the advancement of our 
common cause — to obtain federal legislation man- 
dating, and appropriating funds for, bilingual bicul- 
tural education. And. it was agreed, there must be 
increasing involvement of students in our efforts. 
Panelists and participants further emphasized the 
need for greater publicity about Task Force activities 
via a viable network of communication. 

Recommendations 

1. Efforts should be directed towards securing 
legislation to — 

• Create a division of bilingual education at the 
national level. 

• Create federally funded regional resource cen- 
ters for bilingual education which would in- 

elude experts in curriculum, teacher training, 
and cultural patterns from the states repre- 
sented. Assessment of needs and research 
and development of appropriate programs 
would be some of the services to be offered 
to local and state educational agencies. 
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• Establish regional bilingual institutes to train 
professional staff and prepare relevant ma- 
terials. These institutes should utilize resource 
people with experience in existing bilingual 
programs. Participants in the institutes should 
receive a stipend equivalent to their regular 
salaries. 

• Provide federally funded loan and scholarship 
programs for the preparation of professional 
staff in bilingual and bicultural education. 

2. Chicane communities and parents should orga- 
nize and make their demands known to— the 
media, local school boards and administrations, 
and state and national legislators. 



Panelists 

Sr. Cristobal P. Alderete 

Executive Assistant to U.S. Senator Lloyd Bentsen 
State of Texas 

Sr. Bal ChAvez 

Legislative Aide for US, Senator Floyd K. Haskell 
State of Colorado 

Sa. Carmen L Delgado 
Urban Education Associate 
National Urban Coalition 
Washington, D.C. 

Sr. Cris Escamilla 
Recent Intern 

Office of U.S. Senafor Edward M. Kennedy 
State of Massachusetts 

Sr. David Martinez 

Legislative Aide for U.S. Senator John Tower 
State of Texas 

Mr. Fred McCaffrey 

Special Assistant to U.S. Senator Pete V. Domenic! 
State of New Mexico 



Mr. Monroe Sweetland 
Government Relations 
National Education Association 
Burlingame, California 




carmen Delgado, Bal Chavez, Cris Escamilla. Manuel Fierro. 
Cri8t6bal P. Alderete. Fred McCaffrey 
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Administrative Action 

Moderator; Srta. Blandina Cardenas 

Early Childhood Bilingual Education Pro- 
gram 

Southwest Education Development Labora- 
tory 
Austin. Texas 

Presentations 

Panelists' presentations included analyses of — 

The Bilingual Education Act's Rules and Regua- 

tions for funding of programs 

ESAA eligibility for majority-minority districts 

The May 25 Memorandum of the U.S. Office of Civil 

Rights/HEW (the 1970 policy statement defining the 

civil rights of the linguistically and culturally distinct 

child) 

Departmental policy regarding the Memorandum 
Where we are going from here. 

Both the presentations and the general discussion 
centered on the multiple problems of funding, admin- 
istration, operation, and assessment of federally funded 
bilingual bicultural education programs, and on the 
strategies needed to promote and ensure the success 
of these programs and their compliance with the law. 
once funded. 




Blandina Cdrdenas 



Conclusions 

The interaction left no doubt of the need to promoitj 
local political action In support of legislation and ade« 
quate appropriations for bilingual bicultural education 
at both the state and national levels. 

The group interaction also revealed the spocial need 
for a dosor and more cooperative working relationship 
by the educational Institution with the U.S. Office of 
Education and other f2df\r(l education agencies. It 
was agreed that the institution must be knowledgee'^le 
about the duties, rosponslblllties, and operations of 
the federal educatlcr agencies so thai it can promote 
educational development on a nationwide scale within 
the realities of the pcf'Noal arena. 

Emphasis was placed on ♦he need for revision of 
compensatory educa'fon leglS'-^Mon In order to cor- 
rect its basic assumption of de.jcviveness on the part 
of the non-English-spes^king student; cultural differ- 
ence does not equate with deficiency. 

Further discussion cen ered on the need for a new 
approach to the federal funding of minority education 
and bilingual bicultural education programs; the minor- 
ity moneybag programs; lead to purpose-defeating 
competition between the several minorities looking for 
the federal dollar. 

Questions were raised concerning the problems of 
school district noncompliance with regulations for im- 
plementation of federally funded programs. Partici- 
pants found it difficult to understand how a district that 
has been found deficient In compliance with the estab* 
lished rules and/or guideline:* of a program under 
which It is receiving funds (e.g.. a Title I grant) Is con- 
sidered eligible for more federal funds for another 
project under another grant. - - 

RecommendationG 

Note: Recommendations from this session were pre- 
sented to. and adopted by. the entire conference. They 
are included, therefore. In the Institute Recommenda- 
tions, pp. 42-43. 

Panelists 

Srta. Cecilia Cosca 
U,S. Commission on Civil Rigivs 
Mexican American Study 
Washington, D.C. 

Marty Gerry, Esquire 
Acting Director 

C/.S. Office of Civil Rights/HllW 
Washington, D.C. 

Ken Mines, Director 
Region V 

U.S. Office of Civil Rights/HEW 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Gilbert S6nchez, Director 
Bilingual Education Program 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
Arlington, Virginia 

Ms, Dorothy Stuck, Director 
Region VI 

U,S. Office of CM! Rights/HEW 
Dallas, Texas 
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Association Action 

Moderator: Mr. Donald R. McComb 

National Education Association 
Instruction and Professional Development 

Panel and yroup discussion centered on the follow- 
ing areas of concern. 

School Board and Association 
Decision Malting 

Local school boards are subject to a variety of pres- 
sures; their decisions are influenced by the local 
power structure, the community in general, the school 
administration, the teachers, other special interest 
groups, and state and federal agencies. School board 
decisions may also be based on the members' own 
personal philosophy — an important consideration when 
making proposals for change. A recont survey showed 
that a majority of the nation's school board members 
are business people, doctors, dentists, lawyers, or 
their spouses. Their average income is $22,000 per 
year; they are white, male, over 45 years of age. Re- 
publicans, and conservative in political philosophy — 
in short, a group that is not representative of the com- 
munity, probably unconcerned with minority needs, 
and resistant to constructive social change. 

Local associations have more freedom and inde- 
pendence of action In what they do in that they are 
responsible and accountable only to their members. 
The association is an advocate organization and is in 
a position to influence what a school board does 
-through direct negotiations and other means. An as- 
sociation member must first influence the association 
to decide to do something, and then, if the decision 
is made, the association takes the necessary action 
to influence a school board's decision on a program 
like bilingual bicultural education. Effective association 
action may be impeded by lack of consensus of its 
members. Also, teachers may perceive arbitrary and 
unplanned-for change as threatening. This may be true 
of some Anglo teachers in the implemeniation of bi- 
lingual bicultural programs. 

The association as an advocate group must ensure 
that innovative programs are introduced with appro- 
priate teacher involvement. It is up to the association 
to see that such involvement takes place. The local 
association has an obligation and responsibility to ex- 
amine all change in the light of how it v\»ill help teach- 
ers working with children so that learning needs are 
best satisfied in an atmosphere conducive to the learn- 
ing process. 
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Negotiated Contracts and Agreements 

Although there has been a substantial increase in 
negotiated contracts and agreements between local 
boards of education and education associations since 
1966, relatively few of those contain provisions for 
bilingual bicultural education or related areas. Of 
1,500 contracts studied in 1971. only 60 contained 
provisions for integration or other concerns related to 
minority groups. The inclusion in contracts of such 
matters as Insorvice training, special teachers, class 
size, curriculum, textbooks, and materials development 
can provide an opportunity for inputs related to bi- 
lingual bicultural education and other minority group 
concerns. 



Educational Cliange 

To illustrate the various steps of the change process, 
a simplified change model was considered. Com- 
ponents of this model included (a) awareness of a 
problem or a need for change; (b) development of a 
proposal for solution; (c) identification of support and 
opposition; (d) development of strategies for action; 
(e) construction of a power base from which to mount 
action strategies. 

As a way to achieve bilingual bicultural educational 
change, the association can and should utilize its 
strength and leadership In helping and working with 
community groups to promote bilingual bicultural ed- 
ucation programs appropriate for the particular school 
district. 



Conciusions 

1. Contracts can be a tool to promote bilingual 
bicultural programs. 

2. Relatively few Chicane teachers are members of 
association negotiation teams. 

3. NEA and local and state associations are orga- 
nizations of a political nature, whose philosophy 
and decisions are determined by m^imber lead- 
ership. 

4. Chicane and other minority teachers are not as 
active as they could be in influencing association 
decisions and programs through the political 
processes of their associations. 



Recommendations 

1. In order for teachers to be in a position to get 
such programs as bilingual bicultural education 
adopted and implemented, it is imperative that 
they be guaranteed appropriate rights under law 
to ensure that due process and employment sta- 
bility are established and maintained and to en- 
sure that such identified needs as bilingual 
bicultural education can be dealt with effectively. 

It is recommended that conference partici- 
pants and the organizations they represent, 
through appropriate political action, iitrongly 
support the passage of (a) H.R. 8677. \\\e Na- 
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tional Collective Bargaining Bill for Public Em- 
ployees, now before the Congress; the signing 
of the bill into law by the President; and its full 
implementation by governmental bodies speci- 
fied in the law; and (b) all federal and state 
legislation and fiscal measures on, or related to, 
bilingual blcuitural education. 
2. In order to ensure association responsiveness to 
the needs of all teachers, it is critical for all 
teachers to become active in their local, state, 
and national asociations. Most particularly, it is 
essential that Chicanos and other minorities be- 
come familiar with association structures, goals, 
and negotiation procedures and with the strat- 
egies of running for association office — in short, 
to become effectively involved in association 
work— so that they may be in a position to impel 
association response to minority needs and advo- 
cacy of such programs as bilingual bicultural 
education for all students. 



Panelists 

Sr. Carmel Sandoval 
National Education Association 
Higher Education Task Force 
Greeley, Colorado 

Sr. Tom6s Saucedo 
National Education Association 
Negotiations Research 
Washington, D,C. 

Sr, Louis Murillo 
Michigan Education Association 
Minority Affairs Division 
East Lansing. Michigan 

Sr. Salvador Varela 
National Education Association 
Western States Regional Office 
Denver, Colorado 




Don McComb. Honorable Jos6 Bernal. Albino Baca 



Court Action 

Moderator: Dr. Josd CArdenas 

Chairman, Southwest Region 

National Education Task Fcrce de la Raza 

San Antonio, Tqxqs 

Developments Since 1966 

Panelists reviewed significant court decisions since 
1966. as these decisions have advanced or obstructed 
educational opportunities for Chicane and other lin- 
guistically and culturally distinct students. Among the 
cases discussed were the following court wins, losses, 
and draws (cases on appeal). 

Wins 

Diana v. State Board of Education, C70-37-RFP 
(n.d. Cal. Feb. 1970). Involved student placement 
practices and resulted in a consent judgment re- 
quiring the State of California to test all children 
whose primary iiome language is other than English 
in their primary language and in English, and fur- 
ther requiring the retesting of all linguistically and 
culturally distinct children currently placed In edu- 
cable mentally retarded (EMR) classes. 

Lau V. Nichols. 42 L.W. 4165, U.S. Supreme Court, 
in a reversal of lower court decision, ruled that pub- 
lic school systems are required by law to provide 
bilingtial instruction to students whose primary lan- 
guage is other than English. [Merely providing the 
same education to all does not satisfy the law when 
some pupils are ^'effectively foreclosed from any 
meaningful education" by a language barrier, the . 
court said. 

Serrano v. Priest, 5 Cal. 3d 584. Involved chal- 
lenge of California's school finance systenfi based on . 
charge that its heavy reliance on local property 
taxes made the quality of a child's education a 
product of the wealth (or poverty) of his community. 
Trial court ruling against plaintiff was appealed to 
State Supreme Court, which remanded the case to 
the trial court, but heid that education is a funda- 
mental right and that if the facts were as stated by 
plaintiff, the state system of school finance resulted 
in violation of rights under the state constitution. 
Although trial court decision is still pending as this 
report is being prepared, the case has already re- 
sulted in further equalization of state's school sup-, 
port system. 

Serna v. Portales, 351 FS 1279. Bilingual educa- 
tion case. Resulted in court ruling that constitutional 
rights of Chicano children were being violated by 
providing them with the same educational program 
as that provided Anglos. 



Losses 

Rodriguez v. San Antonio Independent School D/s- 
trict, 337 F. Supp. 280. Similar to Serrano in Its chal- 
lenge of state school finance system's reliance on 
local property taxation. District court ruling in favor 
of plaintiff was reversed on appeal to U.S. Supreme 
Court, which held that ^'education is . . . not among 
the rights afforded explicit protection under our fed- 
eral constitution nor do we find any basis for saying 
it is implicitly so protected.*' 

Case on Appeal 

Morales v. Shannon, Civil Action No. DR-70-CA- 
14 (W.D.-Tex. Feb. 13, 1973). Court ruled that 
Chicanes are not entitled to different instruction and 
further ruled that segregation Is not unlawful. Ad- 
ministrative law judge ruled that failure to provide 
bilingual education Is not a discriminatory action be- 
cause this is a pedagogic, rather than a legal, issue. 
Case on appeal in administrative HEW proceeding. 

Recommendations 

Panelists and participants agreed on the following 
recommendations: 

1. Bilingual education litigation strategy should be 
developed through the cooperative efforts of 
civil rights lawyers and Chicano educators, espe- 
cially in view of the Supreme Court ruling that 
bilingual education is required for Chicano and 
other language minority groups.* 

2. Bilingual education litigation should be pursued 
diligently and aggressively, not only to estab- 
lish the evidence necessary for prevailing in 
court, but also to educate the public about the 
educational neglect that is suffered by language 
minority groups. 

3. Teachers should become acquainted with court 
actions that have taken place In order to use 
these as supportive tools in making requests to 
school administrators and boards of education. 
Further, there should be developed greater mu- 
tual exchange between educators^ and jurists; 
each group is ignorant of the other^s field. 

4. Because of the length of time and expense of 
litigation, there is a need to adopt alternative 
political action strategies— to continue pressing 
for legislation where none exists and to improve 
the legislation that does exist. 



* Lau V. Nichols (January 21. 1974). 




Dr. Josd A. Cardenas 
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Panelists 

Mr. Joel Gewirtz 

National Education Association 

Office of Qeneral Counsel 

t^r, Larry Glick 
Western Region 

U,S, Commission on Civil Rights 
Los Angeles, California 

Sr, Cruz Reynoso 

University of New Mex/co Law School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Sr, Lupe Salinas 
Staff Attorney 

Mexican-American Legal Defense and Education Fund 
San Antomo, Texas 
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Community Action 

Moderator; Sr. Albino Baca. Director 
Chicano Mobile lr)Stitute 
Sante Fe, Now Mexico 

Obiectives and Strategies 

Unification of objectives and strategies was stressed 
as vital to the success of community action efforts to 
influence legislation, court decisions, administrative 
policies, and education associations at the local, state, 
and national levels to bring about educational improve- 
ment for Chicanes. It was further emphasized that 
community action leaders must effectively encourage 
Chicano parents to take greater interest in the in- 
struction of their children and to participate as 
cohesive, forceful, special interest group in educa- 
tional decision making. Panelists and participants 
agreed that the Chicano community needs to impress 
upon people who are hired to do the job of education 
that they must respond to the educational needs and 
desires of all the community, or concerted efforts will 
be made to gei people who can and will do the job. 
Alternative schools must be planned and initiated. 
And the Chicano community must be cautious about 
accepting research riata ori Chicanes that is under- 
taken supposedly in the name of educational progress, 
but that may. instead, serve to stereotype and stifle 
the Chicano Nation, which will not surrender its edu- 
cational rights even though the American Nation does 
or does not throw an occasional '*Hueso" to the Chi- 
canes via their token "collate la boca" programs. 
"Ya basta, we will not accept your .inadequate research 
on the Chicano in education!" 

Recommendations 

1. All political and social leverage, positive or 
negative, should be utilized to effectuate con- 
structive change. 

2. In the selection of future conference sites, con- 
ference planners should be sensitive to the Chi- 
cano employment ratio. (Western Skies obviously 
does not employ Chicanes.) 

3. Local school systems should cease filling educa- 
tional positions with out-of-state, out-of-region 
educators who have not had the training to un- 
derstand and respect the dignity of Chicanes. 
Educators should live in the communities and 
barrios tiiat they serve; they siiould talk with — 
not at — the community. 

4. Community action effons should be directed 
toward bringing reality to educational processes 
and minimizing school system reliance on purely 
academic theory. 
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5. It should be recognized that the only true socio- 
political leverage that Chicanes have for effective 
positive Qducational change is our genfe; there- 
fore, we as educators need to educate our Raza 
to be effective lobbyists by— 

• Forming coalitions with Chicano lawyers who 
are sensitive to our needs 

• Forming coalitions with Chicano law students 
in universities 

• Teaching our people how to read better In the 
areas of sociopolitical literature, civil rights lit- 
erature, community action literature, and any 
other materials that will Increase our effective- 
ness in seeking the desired positive change. 

6. It should be recognized that educational change 
does not come easily, but rather through hard 
organizing, long-range commitment, and hard 
work. 

7. It should be recognized that the true realization 
of bilingual blcultural education as a goal is not 
enough, but rather that continued educational 
alternatives for the whole community must be 
achieved. 

8. Chicano communities must be alert to, and seek 
implementation of, state laws mandating ethnicity 
requirements in education, which school and 

. governing officials may be ignoring— for ex- 
ample, (a) the bilingual requirement for all 
teachers in New Mexico; and (b) the legal rights 
of Chicanes set forth by *'EI Tratade de Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,*' 1848. 

9. Effective efforts should be mad'e to develop posi- 
tive alternative educational systems that do ad- 
dress themselves to facilitating the learning of 
Chicanes. 

'*Sistema que no ensef^a a les Chicanes, que se lo 
Neve la Chingada.'* 

Panelists 

Ms. Cecilia Apodaca 

Education Task Force de la Federacidn de la Raza 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Sr. Tony Biez, Acting Chairman 
Bilingual Blcultural Steering Committee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




Honorable Jos6 Bernal. Albino Baca 
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Sra, Emma Chavira, Director 
Cllnica de DurariQs 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Sr. Demetrio Rodriguez 
Rodriguez v. State of Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sr. John Serrano 
Serrano v. Priest 
Los Angeles, California 




Ernest Andrade 
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Bilingual Bicultural Exemplary 
Projects 

. . . ^xitos . • . Problemas . . . 
Direcciones para el Futuro • • . 

Local Projects 

A number of projects with four to five years* expe- 
rience were explained and demonstrated in order to 
relate findings; to discuss achievements, successes, 
and problems; and to point directions for future bi- 
lingual bicultural program development.. Project dem- 
onstrations were conducted in a work lab setting in 
order to facilitate maximum interchange of information 
and ideas. 

Preschool 

Model ator: Sr. Tony Visquez, Chairman 

NEA Task force on Chioano Education 
Chicago, Illinois 

Presenters: Sr. Edward L Madrid, Director 
Bilingual Bicultural Project 
Tucson Arizona 

Sr, Ernest Andrade, Director 
Bilingual Program 
Lettord Elementary School 
Johnstown. Colorado 

Tucson, Arizona: Kindergarten Through Fifth 
Grade (Initiated 1968) 

The purpose of the program is to make children 
- functionally bilingual. Instruction is given in Spanish 
and English for both monolingual and bilingual chil- 
dren. A major achievement of the program is the home 
task scheme, which consists of weekly home assign- 
ments for mother and child. This scheme provides an 
opportunity for mothers to interact with preschool chil- 
dren to promote various developmental skills. This is 
the final year of funding under Title VII. 

Johnstown, Colorado: Anglo-Chicano Buddy 
System (Initiated 1970) 

This program involved Anglo and Chicane children 
of migrant workers, working in teams for language skill 
practices. It provided informal learning situations with 
no more than 12 students in each group. The program 
involved children up to the fifth-grade level Rnd in- 
cluded development of a guide for the teaching of 
skills in both languages. Test results indicated that the 
program produced marked improvement from previous 
performance in English, and the students tested ap- 
peared to be at grade level in Spanish. 




Angel No6 Qonzdiez; Carlos Saavedra; Jennie Durdn, NEA 
Task Force on Chicane Education. Salt Lake City, Utah 



Major Problems 

In Tucson, more male parental involvement is 
needed. 

in Johnstown, there is negative input from the com- 
munity and lack of community awareness, as well as 
difficulty in assessing language dominance. 

Both projects suffer from a need for improved and 
expanoed teacher training, uncertainty of funding, and 
imminence of federal fund cutoffs. 

Recommendations for Future Training Directions 

1. Universities should follow the lead of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico and institute full programs 
for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in bilingual educa- 
tion. 

2. Funding for these programs should be provided, 
at least in part, at the local and state levels in or- 
der to eliminate complete dependence on federal 
funding. Pressure should be put on legislators to 
pass legislation with adequate appropriations to 
support bilingual bicultural program development. 

Elementary School 

Moderator: Sr. Angel No6 Gonzilez 
Superintendent 

Crystal City Independent School District 
Crystal City, Texas 

Presenters: Sr. Carlos Saavedra. Director 
Bilingual Program 
Coronado Elementary School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Sr. Miguel Salinas, Director 
Bilingual Program 
Woodburn Public Schools 
Woodburn, Oregon 
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Co'onado Elementary, Albuquerque: 
Multicultural Project (Initiated 1969) 

The project started with kindergarten students at 
Coronado Elementary, pilot project school. It involves 
91 percent Spanish-surname students, predominantly 
from one-parent homes. Initially, parents seldom visited 
school buildings; children had low achievement levels; 
and the program suffered from lack of materials. Cur- 
riculum components were developed, and the focus 
of the program was changed to emphasize multicul- 
tural instruction. After the third summer, seven schools 
were approved. Summer inservice training programs 
were instituted. After five years, 19 schools have par- 
ticipated; more coordinators have been trained and 
employed. The project has received recognition from 
the University of New Mexico: K-3 curriculum guides 
have been developed; and community involvemenl has 
been Increased. 

The program has several major achievements, 
among them humanizing of classroom instruction, 
strengthening of language concepts, and greater con- 
tinuity in coordination The English component now 
feels less threatened. Visitation and greater interaction 
with parents have begun. Learning of English has not 
been hindered. The children have developed a more 
positive self-image and pride in cultural heritage, and 
their achievement level has improved. 



Middle School 

Moderator: Or. Roberto Segura, Chairmar) 
Western Region 

National Education Task Force de la Raza 
University of California at Sacramento 
Sacramento, California 

Panelists: Sr. Anthony Romero 
Bayard, New Mexico 

Sr. Lupe Cruz 

Crystal City Independent School District 
Crystal City, Texas 

Srta. Isabel Martinez 
High School Student 

Sr. Bernie Martinez 
Director, Bilingual Education Programs 
Colorado State Department of Education 
Denver, Colorado 



Woodburn, Oregon: BllinguahBlcultural 
Project (Initiated 1970) 

This project, which provides instruction in Spanish. 
English, and Russian, includes extensive use of home 
visits to involve parents and encourage their involve- 
ment. The project emphasizes individualized instruc- 
tion. The criterion reference approach has been found 
most valuable. Standardized testing is minimized. 

Recommendations for Future Training Directions 

1. Federally funded bilingual bicuitural education 
resource centers should be established, with 
provision for the granting of stipends to resource 
personnel. 

2. The five-year federal funding limitation should be 
eliminated. 

3. State budgets should make provision for bilingual 
biculfural education, with appropriations for 
teacher-training program development and uni 
versity scholarships. The budgetary approach 
should be on a continuing, rather than an emer- 
gency, basis. 



Barnle Martinez, Guadalupe Cruz 




In the absence of the scheduled presenter for the 
middle school project demonstration, panelists and 
participants discussed their own experiences In the 
development and operation of bilingual bicuitural pro- 
grams. A central theme of discussion concerned the 
diverse needs, possibilities, and expectations of dif- 
ferent school communities. Among the variances that 
must be considered in planning bilingual bicuitural 
programs are — (a) the accessibility and adequacy of 
funding sources; (b) population percentages of Chica- 
nes; (c) the extent of commitment to bilingual bicuitural 
education; (d) population percentages of monolinguals 
and biiinguals, whether Anglo or Chicane; and (a) 
availability of trained P'tirsonnel to initiale and imple- 
ment bilingual bicuitural programs. 

Recommendations for Future Training Directions 

1. Bilingual bicuitural programs at the middle- 
school lev'3l should be coordinated with, and be 
a continuation of, elementary level programs. 
Howeve^ these programs should be established 
in the middle schools even if no elementary 
programs have preceded them. 

2. Trained bilingual teachers are needed in all 
schools. They should pair up with monolingual 
teachers in team teaching situations. 

3. Institutions of higher education must train 
teachers and other professionals to work in 
schools that have both monolingual and bitin* 
gual children. 

4. There must be a bicuitural emphasis In all 
subject areas and for all students, even if the 
Spanish language is not used as a medium of 
instruction. 
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5. Convorsational Spanish courses should be 
taught to English speakers at all levels by teach- 
ers who are enthusiastic and can motivate their 
students. 

6. The community has a wealth of resources which 
the school should recognizs and utilize to assist 
in bilingual bicultural programs. Steps should 
be taken to J;tart programs with available re- 
sources, even if the programs cannot be as 
comprehensive or as well-funded as a school 
would like. 

7. Bilingual bicultural programs should be initiated 
in schools with low percentages of Chicane stu- 
dents, as well as in those with higher per- 
centages. 

8. Bilingualism and biculturaNsm should be initi- 
ated in all aspects of community life outbide of 
the classroom. Cultural events must be rein- 
forced in school and community life. 

9. Staff development and inservice training pro- 
grams for teachers and aides must be initiated, 
both to influence their attitudes and to provide 
skills necessary to work in bilingual bicultural 
schools. 

10. Money should be allocated by the school ciis- 
trict or by the state or federal government to 
activate a comprehensive public relations pro- 
gram to demonstrate and dramatize the need 
for bilingual bicultural education in order to 
gain support from educators and the general 
public. 



Secondary School 

Mcderator: Sr, Miguel Encinias, Director 
Bilingual Education 
State Department of Education 
Santa f e. New Mexico 

Presenters: Mr. Anthony Gradisnik, Director 
Bilingual Programs 
Milwaukee School District 
Milwaukee, Wisconsir) 

Mr. Harvey N, Miller, Director 
Bilingual Education Program 
Calexico Unified School District 
Ca/ex/co. California 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin: History and Reading 
Instruction Emphasis (Initiated 1969) 

This project includes IVIoxican American and Puerto 
Rican history and culture, personal consumer educa- 
tion, and the teaching o{ U.S. history in Spanish and 
English. 

The program has had three major achievements. 
The number of bilingual bicultural graduates has in- 
creased rapidly, Students who have excelled in the 
program are acting as tutors. Bilingual bicultural stu- 
dents have performed successfully in high school, 
particularly in bilingual classes. 

The major problems have been lack of trained teach- 
ing staff, including counselors; lack of funds and bilin- 
gual materials; and conflict between Mexican American 
and Puerto Rican values and cultures, 

Calexico, California: Community Involvement^ 
Learning Through Music (Initiated 1968) 

The development of the Estudiastino is a major 
achievement of this bilingual bicultural program, which 
places heavy emphasis on widespread con.munity in- 
volvement. Estudiastino is a musical group that has 
performed in various places in California. MoiM r.tu- 
dents joined the group in the second year of t ie bi- 
lingual bicultural program, when they had very little pro- 
ficiency in the English language. The Estudiastino has 
facilitated the development of pride and self-concept 
not only in the participants, but also in the community. 
The project has Involved development of various in- 
structional materials, processes, and training programs: 
learning achievement packages, test development and 
translation, norming of reading tests, and staff devel- 
opment and inservice training programs. 

Major Problems 

Many members of tne community have the feeling 
that if their children maintain the Spanish language, 
they will not learn English. In addition, most of the 
support is from federal government sources; if it goes, 
the program may go also. 

Another problem is political powerlessness. Many 
who participate in the program are not American citi- 
zens: they might have a voice, but they do not have 

a vote, ^ „ . 

Brown Berets 
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Recommendations for Future Training Directions 

1. Bilingual bicullural program proponents must get 
local and state commitments for funding. Federal 
sources are uncertain. 

2. Programs must be aimed at active community in- 
volvement. 

3. Program emphasis, must be placed on self-con- 
cept development and pride in the mother 
tongue. 

4. Bilingual bicultural programs must place greater 
emphasis on development of political aware* 
ness on the part of both students and commu- 
nities. 



Community College 

Moderator: Dr. Simdn Gonzilez 

Assistant to the Chancellor 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Presenters: Sr. Ray Mireles, Director 
Title III Proiect, 'VSTED'' 
East Los Angeles Community College 
Los Angeles, California 

Dr. Gilberto cfe los Santos 
Dean of Instruction tor Research and De- 
velopment 
El Paso Community College 
El Paso, Texas 

Sr. Aristeo Brito 
Bilingual Education Program 
Pima Community College 
Tucson, Arizona 



Proiect *VSTEDr East Los Angeles Community 
College 

The project has focused on development of self- 
confidence in Chicanes, using a behavior modification 
programmed approach. By helping students to develop 
positive self-image, it has increased student motivation 
and improved academic skills. 



El Paso Community College 

The College uses a systems approach in individ- 
ualizing instruction m a bilingual bicultural context: it 
has many programs going— Nursing. A.A. degrees, a 
Veterans Upward Bound Program for Vietnrm veterans. 
« Health Careers Program, a Child Development Asso- 
ciate Program; and an Entrepreneurs Proyram. 



Pima College 

The College is going out to the community to teach 
extension c^ourses where requested, in the subject 
areas preferred. It is granting double credit for some 
content couises given in Spanish to encourage stu- 
dents to develop Spanish language skills. 




Ray Mireles, Or. Sim6n Gonzalez 



Major Problems 

Community conservatism has resulted in apathy and 
even hostility to the needs of the Mexican American. 

Mexican Americans are not represented on the col- 
lege faculties in proportion to thoir numbers in the 
student body 

The faculty generally lacks training for teaching in 
bilingual bicultural programs. _ . 

Instructional materials are lacking. 

The faculty lacks commitment to, or recognition of 
the value of, bilingual bicultural education. 

Major Findings 

Students coming from the public schools are mono- 
lingually tracked; they can speak Spanish, but can't 
read or write it. For these, initial instruction must be 
given in English, with gradually increasinci emphasis 
on Spanish language. Proiect "LISTED'* has also found 
that the Chicane's lack of self-confidence, accom- 
panied by a high anxiety level, has reduced his ef- 
fectiveness academically. Thus, there is a need to 
focus on development of self-confidence. There is a 
tendency in community colleges — particularly those 
located in conservative areas — to give emphasis .to a 
curriculum that is technical-vocational oriented be- 
cause of the attitude that "Chicanes are good with 
their hands." We must fight this attitude and also make 
Chicanes aware that the community college is a viable 
means of obtaining a higher education. 
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Recommendations for Future Training Directions 

1. We are past the awareness level. Future confer- 
ences should be held, not to describe what has 
been done, but to develop political sophistica- 
tion so that Chicanes can bo more effective in 
the political arena and can become politically 
involved in decision making at all levels of gov- 
ernment: community, city, county, state, and fed- 
eral. 

2. Testing for purposes of placement must be elim- 
inated; instead, we must develop instruments for 
assessing the educational deficits of the students 
in order to develop programs tailored to their 
specific needs. 

3. We must acquaint the universities, with the need 
to develop more adequate curricula to prepare 
their students to teach in bilingual biculturFi pro- 
grams at the college level. 

4. We must pressure community colleges to have 
a representation of Chicane faculty and staff 
that is more proportionate to the percentage of 
Chicane student population. 

5. Conferences such as this should seek greater 
representation from the Midwestern states, which 
have a large Spanish-speaking population, but 
which have been left out. for the most part, in 
development and planning of programs. 

Teacher Training institutions 

Moderator: Dr. Salomdn F/ores, Chairman 
l\^idwest Region 

National Education Task Force de la Raza 
Chicago, Illinois 

Presenters: Dr. Dolores GonzAles 
Assistant Director 
Multicultural Education Center 
College of Education 
University of New Mex/co 

Sra. Alicia Rodriguez Travell 
Coordinator, Bilingual Education Program 
Department of Education 
Texas Women's University 
Denton, Texas 

Dr. Atii!ino Valencia, Chairman 
Department of Education 
IHighlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Dr. Moists V. .legas. Director 
Teacher Corjs 

Southern Colorado State College 
Pueblo, Colorado 

The project demonstrations encompassed programs 
aimed at the preparation oi bilingual and bicultural 
teachers for all levels of schooling. Discussion of the 
various projects in operation centered on the follow- 
ing problems and needs: 



Communication is lacking among the groups who 
are planning, developing, and operating bilingual bi- 
cultural teacher training programs. This creates a situ- 
ation in which everyone is researching the same 
technical difficulties without the benefit of shared 
knowledge and support. It also prevents a concerted 
effort at the solution of. the major problems whose 
agents for solution are usually outside the teacher 
training institutions. 

There is a need for valid research, qualified profes- 
sional staff and staff support, and adequate funding. 

Local commitment is needed. 

It is necessary to develop political expertise. 

A question expressive of a major concern 
of the group 

Who is developing these bilingual bicultural teacher 
training programs? Too many of them, participants felt, 
may be the work of Anglo professors, who do not truly 
understand, or have the cultural background necessary 
to produce, effective bilingual bicultural programs. 




Moists Venegas, Dr. Dolores Gonzalez, Dr. Salom6n Floras. 
Dr. Atilano Valencia, Elfas Bernai 
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Recommendations f^r Future Training Directions 

In our effort to meet the teacher training needs of 
bilingual bicultural education, top priority must be as- 
signed to working toward the following goals: 

• Immediate and continuing inservice training 

• Continuously increased cooperation between state 
departments of education and teacher training in- 
stitutions 

• Intensive, institutionally supported university faculty 
training 

• Financial support for students 

• Training of counselors and administrators 

• Development of didactic materials 

• Enlistment of the cooperation and support of legis- 
lators in the development and implementation of 
bilingual bicultural education programs. 

National Projects 

Television programming; teacher training; curricu- 
lum materials formulation, field testing, and dissemina- 
tion; and development of multilingual student testing 
instruments and placement procedures are among the 
varied federally funded activities that were demon- 
strated and discussed at Institute workshops. 

Curriculum Materials 

Helping to remedy the critical shortage of culturally 
relevant curriculum materials, the Spanish Curriculum 
Development Center, headquartered In Miami, Florida, 
and funded by Title VII (with only one more year of 
funding in sight), employs a multiethnic staff whose 
main activities are (a) producing teachers* guides and 
corresponding support materials in the areas of lan- 
guage arts, social science, science, math, fine arts, 
and Spanish as n second language; (b) cooperating 
with other agencies funded wholly or in part through 
Title VII in the field testing of materials; and (c) re- 
vising the curriculum materials in light of feedback 
from field trial centers. The underlying objective of 
these activities is to develop an interdisciplinary cur- 
riculum core as a resource for teachers in bilingual 
bicultural programs, culminating in ethnic-based re- 
gional editions. 

Working in close cooperation with SCDC is the Cur- 
riculum Adaptation Network for Bilingual Bicultural 
Education (CANBE), which field-tests SCDC materials 
in four curriculum adaptation centers serving the Far 
West. Southwest, Midwest, and Northeast. CANBE 
staff functions are (a) to adapt SCDC materials to the 
particular needs of each center's constituency: (b) 
with contractual assistance from specialists within 
each region, to conduct ethnic review of the SCDC 
materials and provide feedback to SCDC; (c) to de- 
velop supplementary materials that are beyond the 
scope of SCDC production, but that reflect felt needs 
in a given region; and (d) to serve as a special re- 
source to communities concerned with bilingual bi- 
cultural education. Regional field service operations 
coordinate distribution of SCDC and CANBE materials 
in field trial centers and assist the centers with on- 
going inservice education for personnel using the ma- 
terials. 



The Title VII Dissemination Center lot Bilingual Ed- 
ucation in Austin, Texas, (one of seven Title VII centers 
in the U.S.) has as its primary objective the acquisi- 
tion, preparation, and dissemination of bilingual ma- 
terials. The Center responds to between 3,000 and 
3.500 requests each month—issuing monthly anno- 
tated bibliographios of materials available; providing 
information about commercial materials; rendering 
technical assistance in material and service develop- 
ment; offering criteria for material selection; and 
developing, editing, and publishing materials for dis- 
semination. Continuance of these services is in doubt, 
due to exclusion of the Dissemination Center from fifth- 
year refunding of Title VII; negotiations' in progress 
(as this report is being prepared) seek to ensure the 
continued existence of the program. 

Bilingual bicultural materials acquisition, evaluation, 
and distribution are also central functions of the Ma- 
terials Acquisition Protect, a San Diego, California, 
project initiated in 1970. Among the rjiajor activities 
of MAP have been (a) conducting educator workshops 
about available materials; (b) selecting and distributing 
more tjian $.5 million worth of teaching-learning 
materials; and (c) compiling teachers guides for ma- 
terial selection. 



Student Testing 

The testing and placement of students whose pri- 
mary language is other than English and the prepara- 
tion of teachers to work effectively with such students 
are the central concerns of the National Multilingual 
Assessment Protect (MAP), funded since 1971 under 
ESEA Title VII. The Stockton Unified School District 
in California is the project grantee; components of the 
project are located in New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, 
and New York as well. Student assessment Research 
has included a study using experimental develop- 
mental-type tests to measure the abilities of Mexican 
American and other children in the Southwest; a com- 
parison of these tests with traditional standardized 
tests; and distribution (through the Title VII Dissemina- 
tion Center in Austin) of the results of these studies 
with recommendations for future test use. MAP has 
completed critical reviews of 10 standardized tests, 
which will be sent to bilingual bicultural projects for 
evaluation and feedback. 

Misplacement of minority children — especially ob- 
vious in EMR classes — continues to occur, in large 
part because of standardized measures of capacity 
and achievement, which are not suited for measuring 
the skills of these children. In an effort to remedy this 
continuing problem, MAP is developing measures of 
adaptive behavior to be used along with IQ tests in 
the placement procedure. MAP has also developed an 
alternative procedure for pupil placement which in- 
volves a '*model assessment board.'* The board is 
based on the concept that the parents of children who 
are most often misplaced should have a say about 
what is being done to provide their children with a 
proper education. The assessment board is composed 
of school personnel, students, and parents; its main 
task is to ensure that the children are adequately 
assessed and properly placed. 
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The third major MAP activity— teacher training— has 
been directed towards helping teachers and school 
districts to develop assessment and teaching strat- 
egies that are compatible with the motivations and 
learning styles of linguistically and culturally distinct 
children. 

Children's Television Programming 

Bilingual Cliildren's TV (production site: Oakland, 
California) is a programming series built around seven 
central areas: (1) communications systems; (2) under- 
standing of self and others; (3) nutrition; (4) energy; 
(5) natural environment; (6) information processing; 
and (7) assembly vs. disassembly. Two Spanish- 
English pilot programs have been completed and field- 
tested In Miami; New York City; Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Milwaukee; San Antonio; and San Jose and Moraga, 
California — with overwhelmingly positive results. A 
principal objective of the programs is to legitimize the 
Spanish language and give it status so that children 
will not be reluctant to use It. The programs are de- 
signed to augment the regular school and will empha- 
size what children want to learn, rather than what 
teachers want to teach. Where feasible, the programs 
will be aired on public television, but private television 
stations will be used where public facilities are not 
available. 

Carrascolendas, a bilingual bicultural children*s pro- 
gram, was funded under Title VII and initiated in Aus- 
tin. Texas, three years ago. Beg^in as a regional 
program for local audiences, it has now expanded Its 
operation to reach a national audience. The program, 
currently funded by the USOE Office of Technology, 
is being shown on 90 stations on a pilot project basis. 
A series of 30 programs is to evolve. Designed for a 
first-th rough-third grade student audience. Carrasco- 
lendas teaches broad concepts in a story sequence. 
Each program is a complete entity but features quickly- 
identifiable, continuing characters. A central objective 
of the prografns is to develop, not only a cultural self- 
concept and pride, but also a sense of individual 
self-worth. The program, recipient of seven awards, 
is being given prime time on several stations. Ex- 
tensive research is being conducted concerning 
children*s reactions to the series; the preliminary in- 
dications are positive. 




Helen Bain (former NEA president), BCTV; Demetrio Rod 
riguez; Cermen Deigado 



Presenters 

Dr. Rcn6 Cirdenas, Executive Director 
Bilingual Children's Television (BC/TV) 
Oakland, California 

Sr. Rafael fern&ndez, Director 
Materials Acquisition Center 
Austin, Texas 

Sr. Ricardo Hernindez, Executive Director 
Curriculum Adaptation Network for Bilingual Bicultural 

Education 
San Antopio, Texas 

Dr. Serasina Krear 
Director of Curriculum 
''Carrascolendas" 

Bilingual Bicultural Children's Program 
Austin, Texas 

Sr. Ralph Roblnett, Director 

Spanish Curriculum Development Center 

Miami, Florida 

Sr. Juan Soils, Director 

Title VII Dissemination Center for Bilingual Education 
Austin, Texas 



Sr. Joe R. UlibarrI, Director 

National Multilingual Assessment Program 

Stockton, California 




Carmen Deigado, Demetrio Rodrfguez. Patricio Pdrez. Tony 
Vasquez 




Roberto Mondragdn, Lieutenant Governor, State of New 
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General Institute 
Recommendations 



introduction 

At the final general session of the Institute, repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) and 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) expressed the 
comnnitment of these federal agencies to the goal of 
providing equal educational opportunity to all children, 
whatever their race, color, or creed. 

The stated policy positions expressed by the repre- 
sentatives of the USOE and the NIE are Important to 
the Institute because one of its major purposes was 
the upgrading and promotion of a truly democratic and 
effective public education system, which recognizes 
the individuality and cultural heritage of each and 
every one of the children in its care through bilingual 
bicultural education. 



Bilingual bicultural education Is not a transitional 
program and It Is not a remedial program.^ 
Stated policy position of the USOE and the NIE. 

We are currently developing position papers 
which will be distributed nationally and which will 
illustrate the path that wa feel it ought to go. We 
feel that by instituting a full bilingual program, 
we can insure that our American youngsters will 
leave the schooling institution not only literate, 
but educated in at least two languages.— USOE 
representatives. - 

The order of national priorities of the NtE. as stated 
by its representatives, were as follows: 

• The de^'clopment of basic skills in alt citizens 

• Increasing productivity of resources in American ed- 
ucation 

• The enhancement of diversity, pluralism, and op- 
portunity in the American educational system 

• Increasing the relevance of career education 

• Improving the capacity of state and local school sys- 
tems to solve their own educational problems. 

Understanding the seriousness and urgency of these 
concerns, participants in the final general session of 
the Institute unanimously adopted the following mo« 
tions: 



1. That the Institute go on record as endorsing all 
recommendations, resolutions, and action plans 
developed at the various worl<shop sessions. 

2. That the position and findings of the Institute bo 
presented to the top leadership of the USOE; 
the NiE; and education associations, agencies, 
and institutions. 

3. That a formal request be made of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights that a syn- 
thesis of the Institute Proceedings be presented 
at the March Commission Conference on Mexi- 
can American Education. 

4. That the National Task Force de fa Raza request 
the NIE, through its director, Mr. Tom Glennan, 
to freeze ail top-level positions until the time 
when Chlcanos can be Identified and be able 
to compete for said positions. 



Recommendations to 

Federal Administrative Agencies 

In the past few years It has become commonplace 
to discuss the question of financial resources for the 
support of bilingual bicultural elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs solely from the perspective 
of the funding level and program requirements of Title 
VII of the Elementary and Seco'^dary Education Act 
(ESEA) of 1965. The exclusive focusing of interest on 
this program is understandable, because the avowed 
goals of the program are so clearly staied to be those 
of bilingual bicultural education; and because the 
powers-that-have-been have consistently tried to cre- 
ate the notion that Title VII Is the pot of money over 
which the Chlcano, Puerto RIcan. Cuban, and Asiatico 
people must quarrel. 

Advocates of bilingual bicultural education must rec- 
ognize, however, that a much larger source of federal 
financial support already exists at the federal level, 
with an appropriation range of $2 to $2.5 billion and 
a built-in capability to require the expenditure of per- 
haps $10 to $15 billion of state and local funds in the 
pursuit of bilingual bicultural education goats. This is 
ESEA's Title I, with its requirements regarding the 
target population as well as the funding level and pro- 
gram coherence to be provided by the local educa- 
tional agency. Moreover, recent legal developments 
with respect to federal funding under the Emergency 
School Assistance (ESA) Programs indicate thit a sig- 
nificant portion of the $270 million appropriated under 
this Act can and should be used over and above both 
Title I and state and local expenditures to meet bilin- 
gual bicultural education program needs. 

Therefore, the Institute recommends that — 

V 

1. The U.S. Office of Education enforce the basic 
statutory requirements of Title I In terms of both 
the target population for services and the level 
of financial Involvement and program implemen- 
tation of state and local education agencies. 

2. Title I financial resources must be used to sup- 
p/emenf~not to stipp/anf—state and local ex- 
penditures for target school districts. 
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3. The Office of Education must als5o enforce guide- 
lines for use of Title I funds emd nnust ensure 
accountability of recipient districts by establish- 
ing local, state, and federal monitoring proce- 
dures. 

4. The Office of Education nnust require school dis- 
trict recipients to report regularly on categorical 
utilization of federal funds. 

5. The Office of Civil Rights and the Office of Edu- 
cation nnust take innnnediate action to ensure that 
the *'Stokes Menno-andunn"* approach to ESA 
eligibility is established as a nationwide policy. 

6. The Congress of the United States should, by 
appropriate action, eliminate any current statu- 
tory annbiguity with respect to these reconnnnen- 
dations. and should by legislative hearing and/or 
the authority of the Comptroller General's Office 
ensurr^ that the Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare abides by this position. 

7. The U.S. Office of Education should take steps 
to ensure that migrant education funds are made 
available to concerned nonprofit organizations 
seeking to provide special educational services 
that school districts are unable or unwilling to 
provide, in or out of the school environment. 

8. The Office of Civil Rights must update the May 
25, 1970. Memorandum* and apply it throughout 
the United States. 

Caucus Recomnriendations 

The following recommendations, adopted by the Na- 
tional Bilingual Bicultural Institute, were drawn from 
resolutions presented by the California, New Mexico, 
and' Texas Caucuses and by the Bay Area Bilingual 
Education League (a consortium serving five school 
districts in the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Area).** 

Federal Legislation 
and Funding 

1. Title VII funding to school districts that have had 
Title VII programs in operation for 5 years should be 
extended beyond the 5-year limitation; the continuance 
of said funding should be based on. .the need and 
merit of current or new programs. 

2. Federal funding should be provided for the 
development of a national bilingual research and de- 
velopment center to serve as the basis for the develop- 
ment of materials, criterion-referenced testing, and 
classroom management. 

3. A National Bilingual Bicultural Advisor^' Board, 
consisting of representatives from each of the regions 
and target populations and including parent/student/ 
community input, should be established to work with 
the federal legislative branch as an official advisory 
body on bilingual bicultural educational concerns. 



* Available from the Education Task Force de ia Raza or 
from NEA-Teacher Rights. 

** References to the specific concerns of the various states 
were omitted from these caucus resolution summaries and 
excerpts in order to provide national applicability. Copies of 
the complete resolutions and r'^commendations of each 
caucus may be obtained by writing to the National Educa* 
tion Task Force de la Raza. The University of New Mexico, 
College of Education. Albuquerque. New Mexico 87131. 



4. In addition to the National Dissemination Center 
in Austin. Texas, regional dissemination centers should 
be established in each region, funded by ESEA Title 
VII appropriations. 

5. In addition to funding bilingual programs in pub- 
lic school districts, Title VII moneys should be made 
available to youth correctional institutions. 

6. Federal funding for higher education and teacher 
training should be provided to institutions of higher 
leaning, as well as to bilingual projects that have 
demonstrated successful credentialing and placement 
of bilingual teachers. 

7. Federal funding should be provided for the es- 
tablishment of a Chinese materials dissemination cen- 
ter to develop curriculum materials and distribute them 
to Chinese bilingual programs. 

8. No federal moneys should be provided to insti- 
tutions of higher learning that do not have bilingual 
bicultural professors in their education department. 

State Legislation 

and Administrative Action 

1. State certification standards should be revised to 
ensure the preparation of teachers to meet the lan- 
guage and cultural needs of minority students. Re- 
certification should be assessed accordingly every 
three years; at least half of the recertification require- 
ment should be in the area of the state*s cultural 
needs. 

2. State legislatures should appropriate the neces- 
sary moneys to fund viable bilingual bicultural teacher 
training programs appropriate to the cultural and lin- 
guistic needs of the various states. 

3. State legislatures should provide adequate fund- 
ing to implement bilingual bicultural educational pro- 
grams on a continuing, rather than a transitional, basis. 

4. Every state should adopt legislation mandating 
criterion-referenced testing to be administered in the 
dominant language of the child, instead of stan- 
dardized testing. 

5. Stale departments of education should mandate 
local districts to maintain direct community involve- 
ment, in implementation of educational programs. 

6. States should adopt legislation, or revise current 
legislation, to mandate provision of bilingual bicultural 
education, not on a compensatory or remedial basis 
for some children, but on a continuing basis to ensure 
equal educational opportunity for all children. 

7. State education agencies should provide local 
school districts with more effective educational lead- 
ership and consultative services in the area of bilin- 
gual bicultural education. 

Local School Systems 
and Communities 

1. Chicane parents need to become politically in- 
volved in their schools and governments; they must 
speal< out for sound educational programs and take 
a firmer stand on the success or failure of these pro- 
grams. 

2. Local school districts, in conjunction with state 
departments of education, should provide inservice 
training for their teachers as appropriate to the lin- 
guistic and cultural needs of their various communities. 
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3. All school districts should implement compre- 
hensive and viable instructional programs designed to 
ensure the cultural and linguistic equality of all stu* 
dents. 



National Task Force 
de la Raza and 

National Education Association 

1. The Bilingual Bicultural Institute and the NEA 
should conduct an extensive evaluation of the needs 
of la Raza in the United States, especially in the 
Southwest, Midwest, and Northwest. 

2. The Task Force de la Raza should seek support 
from decision-making levels of all governmental agen- 
cies, both state and national, in the effort of the Task 
Force and NEA to achieve parity in the employment 
and promotion of teachers and administrators at all 
levels of public school education, including the uni- 
versity level. Further, such efforts should be directed 
toward achieving a ratio of bilingual bicultural teachers 
in proportion to the number of bilingual bicultural 
children in average daily membership in all school 
districts. 

3. The National Task Force should express a con- 
cern to the U.S. Office of Education that its drafting of 
Title VII Rules are in contravention of the National 
Bilingual Bicultural Education Act, which provided for 
establishment of a National Committee un Bilingual 
Bicultural Education. This National Advisory Committee 
has not met since 1970; and it is our understanding 
that the Committee was not consulted in the drafting 
of Title VII Rules. If this understanding is correct, it is 
our belief that these proposed rules and regulations 
are null and void. 

4. The National Task Force and the NEA should 
seek any and all means to ensure that the appropriate 
state agencies enforce all laws regarding the funding 
of, and hiring of Mexican Americans for. bilingual bi- 
cultural programs, both public and private. 

5. The National Task Force should assist in the 
establishment of alternative schools to provide bilin- 
gual bicultural programs. 

6. The National Task Force and the NEA should 
express to the U.S. Office of Education and to state 
education agencies the necessity that 

• All institutions of higher education be urged to 
incorporate bilingual bicultural teacher training 
programs 

• Appropriate national and state agencies monitor 
and rate higher education institutions on their im- 
plementation of bilingual bicultural teacher train- 
ing programs 

• Assistance be provided in recruiting bilingual bi- 
cultural students. 

7. The National Task Force should seek all means 
to ensure accountability in expending of migrant edu- 
cation moneys; it should contact MALDEF if cour* 
action is necessary. 



«. . . Las mujeres Chfcanas demandan de sus 
hermanos de la Raza el reconocimlento de una 
actitud machlsta hacia la mujer, en el sentido 
gringo de la palabra, y piden la elimlnacldn de esa 
actitud, para ^'jntos llevar a cabo los verdaderos 
ideales de la Raza » 



Resolutions of Women's Caucus 

On motion of the representatives of tlie Women* $ 
Caucus, formed as the Institute was in progress to 
protest the sexual Imbalance of Institute leadership, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted at 
the Friday afternoon general session. 

Las mujeres de la Raza en un esfuerzo de unidad 
nos afrentamos a ustedos. nuestros hermanos, con el 
fin de que reconozcan la humillacldn que le han 
dado a la cultura de nuestra Raza ai negarnos nuestro 
debido respeto. AdemSs, queremos que reconozcan 
hasta que punto han adoptado las caracterfsticas de 
la sociedftd que nos oprlme. El macho de nuestra cul- 
tura es el que respeta a la hembral Con sus com- 
portamientos nos han demostrado que han adoptado 
el contenido gringo de la palabra machismo y que no 
solamente han rechazado el contenido pure de esta 
palabra si no que lo han adoptado rechazando los 
ideales de nuestra Raza. 

Necesitainos trabajar juntos para llevar a cabo no 
solamente los ideales bilingues biculturales de edu- 
caci6n, sino tambidn todos los objetivos y sentimientos 
de nuestra Raza. Si esta actitud pdslma de nuestros 
hombres no se reforma, nosotras las Chicanas es- 
tamos dispuestas a tomar la responsabiiidad de edu* 
car a nuestros hijos para que no continue la mentalidad 
que ha recreado nuestra esciavitud. 

• * * 

WHEREAS, the National Task Force de la Raza is 
predominantly male; and 

WHEREAS, there are a number of women qualified 
and competent to participate in the administration, 
organization, and planning of the Institute; and 

WHEREAS, more than 50 percent of the participants 
in this Institute are women; and 

WHEREAS, there has been a definite predominance 
of men in the planning and implementation of said 
plans; and 

WHEREAS, this conference is to promote bilingual 
bicultural education which affects and includes women; 
and 

WHEREAS, we believe there is a contradiction in 
terms which encourages the perpetuation of stereo- 
types of women in general and Chicanas in particular; 

THEREFORE. BE IT RESOLVED that all qualified 
Chicanas be given equal opportunity to fully partici- 
pate in all planning and decision-making activities; 
and 

BE IT RESOLVED that the vital and supportive con- 
tributions of Chicanas to bilingual bicultural education 
in general and this National Bilingual Bicultural Insti- 
tute in particular, receive their due recognition; and 

BE IT RESOLVED that the "Adelitas" in the struggle 
for the acceptance of bilingual bicultural education 
receive due respect from fellow Chicanes and that 
jokes of 8 derogatory nature be eliminated. 
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Individual Resolutions 

General Session participants also unanimously 
adopted the following two resolutions, on motion of 
individual presenters: 

1. That the National Education Task Force de la 
Raza develop and implement an affirmative action plan 
to ensure participation of women in all activities of the 
Task Force and to promote the development of lead- 
ership among women. 

— Blandina Cardenas 
First Vice-Chairperson 
NEA Human Relations Council 

2. That the National Education Association be di- 
rected not to cosponsor any activity of any kind 
whatsoever that does not include women in direct pro- 
portion to their membership in the organizations in- 
volved. 

—La Vera Loyd 
Member, Human Relations 

Commission 
NEA-New Mexico 

Chicano Caucus Resolutions 

On unanimous vote of participants in the final gen- 
eral session, the institute endorsed resolutions adopted 
by the Chicano Caucus at the National Career Educa- 
tion Conference, held in Washington, D.C., February 
1-3. 1973. Complete copies of these, like all other 
Institute resolutions, may be obtained by writing to the 
National Education Task Force de la Raza. 

The central concern of the Chicano Caucus resolu- 
tions was that the Career Education Program (pro- 
posed by the Nixon administration, but not yet funded 
by Congress) should incorporate a full and effective 
bilingual bicultural component. 

The Chicano Caucus urged— 

• The establishment of a i-Iesa Directiva. composed of 
Spanish-speaking individuals knowledgeable in the 
area of education and cognizant of the needs of 
the Spanish-speaking communities, to function as 
an official advisory body to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and National Institute of Education in all 
planning and implementation of career education 
programs; and that the f^esa Directive be delegated 




Las Mujeres de la Raza 




Members. NEA Task Force on Chicano Education: Guillermo 
Castandn, Bay City, Michigan; Lulu Ldpez. Torrance, Cali- 
fornia; Jennie Dur&n, Salt Lake City, Utah; Tony NOAez, 
Phoenix. Arizona 

the authority to review career education programs 
t' ensure relevance and effectiveness of content, 
to review legislative guidelines for use of revenue- 
sharing funds, and to solicit position papers on 
Career Education from Chicano educators and com- 
munity people to aid the Education Division of HEW 
in the development of Career Education Programs. 

• The inclusion of bilingual bicultural education in all 
phases of the proposed career education program. 

• The development and Implementation of programs 
to prepare Chicanes adequately as career education 
specialists; i.e., counselors, administrators, faculty, 
program directors, etc. 

• The funding of programs to upgrade vocational ed- 
ucation in poor school districts. 

• Increased funding of SER (Service, Employment, 
and Redevelopment), the only Chicano, Gpanish- 
speaklng manpower training program currently in 
operation. 

• Recomposition of leadership in federal and regional 
offices of education and NIE to reflect the proportion 
of Chicanes in the population, nationally and in the 
various regions. 




Dr. David Aimada. Chairman, NEA Chicano Caucus. Los 
Angeles. California; Gloria Cruz. Recent NEA Presidential 
Intern. Albuquerque. New Mexico 
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A Journey into a Cultural 
Experience 

El baiie 
La mOsica 
La belieza 

de una experiencia cultural 
se trajo 

al mundo hispano 
en esta noche. 
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